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BIVOUAO AND BATTLE; 


OR, 


THE STRUGGLES OF A SOLDIER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER, XXI. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS, IDENTIFIED BY IIIS MOTHER, 
AND LARRY GOES TO ENGLAND. 


] §t00@ before :my mother. I trembled 

with emotion. For years I: had: been 
looking forward to this moment with bound- 
ing anticipations. It had seemed to me. that 
allthe joys of earthly life were concentrated 





in ‘this instant. Like ‘a little child, ‘I had 


longed and sighed for my mother. I could’ 
not speak;' I could only look at her.. >I could 
seé in Her face; which ‘was more: beautiful: to 
me.than that’of the fairest maiden I ‘had ever 
dbeheld, the expression and ‘every: feature “of 
the picture in my possession. 

But I could not forget that my identity had 
not yet been acknowledged. In the room were 
Mr. Joseph »Collingsby ‘and his- invalid. wife. 
Perhaps I should be spurned here, as I-had 
been in Chicago, when I attempted to claim my 
birthright. The events of the ‘past rushed 
through my mind. with electric rapidity, and 
I tried to connect the past with the present. I 
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gazcd at the lady before me with tremulous 
anxiety. I saw that she was regarding me 
with equal earnestness. I tried to speak, but 
I could not, and we stood gazing at each other 
in silence. 

At the door I had simply inquired for Mr. 
Collingsby; but as the Italian servant did 
not speak French, I,could do nothing more 
than mention the name. It appeared that the 
party were expecting the arrival of two Eng- 
lish gentlemen, with whom they desired to 
make the journey into Switzerland; and we 
were taken to be those persons, and admitted 
without ceremony. 

** You wish to see me?” said Mr. Collingsby 
to Larry Grimsby. 

‘*No, sir; my friend desires to see Mrs. 
Farringford.” 

“* What is your friend's name?” 

“* Philip Farringford.” 

I heard this, and my mother heard it, while 
we were still regarding each other. Suddenly 
the lady threw herself upon niy neck, and 
kissed me on the cheek. I felt her hot tears 


upon my face, and I felt that I was recognized 
without any exhibition of the evidence. I 
kissed her in return. 
** Louise!” said Mr. Collingsby, sternly. 
She gently disengaged herself from me, and 


taking one of my hands in hers, she looked 
ather brother. . 

“Well, Joseph?” shé replied, struggling 
with her emotions. 

**T must beg you to be éautious.” 

“This is my son!” exclaimed she, grasping 
my other hand also, and gazing at me again 
with the most intense earnestness. 

‘*Father and Richard have both warned 
you against this person,” said Mr. Collingsby, 
coldly. 

I must explain what afterwards came to my 
knowledge. My mother had been told that 
ther husband had acknowledged a young man 
as his son; but her father’s family in Chi- 
cago believed that it was a trick to obtain a 
portion of the old man’s property. She had 
‘been informed that I was.on the way to Europe, 
and cautioned to repel the imposition if I came 
into her presence. It was only by accident 
that I was admitted to her presence — an acci- 
dent made possible only by the alarms of war. 
The party had been trying for several weeks 
ito get into Switzerland; but Mr. Collingsby 
was a timid man, and dared not undertake the 
journey in the troubled state of the country. 
They were in daily expectation of the arrival 
of the 4wo English gentlemen who were to 
accompany ‘them, and doubtless Mr. Collings- 





by was very much disappointed when the vis- 
itors proved to be other persons. 

ih, I know him,” said my mother; 
and she smiled through her tears. 

‘“‘ This is absurd, Louise. Your child was 
lost when he was only two years old.” 

“But I know his expression, and I know 
every lineament of his face. It is my boy — 
I know it!” 

‘¢It is ridiculous, Louise.” 

“TI ask for no evidence whatever but his 
face. It is exactly the same as when he last 
looked upon me,” added my mother, still gaz- 
ing earnestly at me. 

‘*T will not permit this imposition,” protest- 
ed Mr. Collingsby. 

‘I know my own child; and I shall cling 
to him while I have life.” 

*“ Right! That's the style,” whispered 
Larry. 

‘‘Mr. Collingsby, neither your father nor 
your brother would ever listen to what my 
father or I had to say on this subject. I offered 
to present the evidence to them, but they de- 
clined to hear me.” 

‘Tt was too absurd to be listened to.” 

** Reasonable people do not judge until after 
they have heard,” I replied. 

‘*But the whole story is ridiculous’ on the 
face of it.” 

“‘ Sit down, Philip, and tell me a]l about it,” 
said my mother, leading me to a sofa. 

“Not here,” interposed Mr. Collingsby. 

“‘Then I will go with you, Philip, to your 
hotel.” 

‘Are you crazy, Louise?” demanded her 
brother. 

“¢ Will you hear what my son has to say?” 

‘No, I will not. It is all a trick of his 
drunken father,” said Mr. Collingsby, an- 
grily. 

‘‘ My father is a sober, industrious, Chris- 
tian man. He does not ask a dollar or a pen- 
ny of any Collingsby. He is able to support 
his family, and asks no favors of any one. I 
know that he has not drank a drop of intoxi- 
cating liquor for two years,” I replied, warmly. 

‘‘ Joseph, this is my son. If you repel him, 
you repel me. Where he goes I will go. I 
have nothing more to say,” added my moth- 
er, with quiet dignity, as she threw her arm 
around my neck. 

‘‘T am sorry that the warnings of father and 
Richard have had no effect upon you,” said 
he, more calmly, when he saw that his vio- 
lence was complicating the matter. 

“Until I saw Philip I believed that it was 
an imposition; now I know that it is not 
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This is my son. I cannot be mistaken,” re- 
plied my mother. 

‘*T think, sir, that if you will hear me, I can 
convince you.” 

‘*Not now; another time,” 
testily. 

‘“‘T am not quite prepared at the present 
time myself to exhibit all the evidence,” I 
added. ‘‘If you will name a time, you will 
oblige me.” 

‘* To-morrow, at ten o’clock,” said Mr. Col- 
lingsby. 

“T have sent to Genoa for my trunk, and 
expect it to-day. If it comes I shall be able 
to satisfy you, I think.” 

‘But you must not leave me for a moment, 
Philip,” said my mother. 

“‘T am a volunteer aid in the French army, 
on the staff of General Eberlé, mother.” 

“Your” 

‘IT was in the battle of Magenta.” 

““O, Philip! — how could you—” 

* But I will resign at once.” 

‘* Then I must,” added Larry. ‘But I will 
go over tothe camp. If your trunk has come, 
shall I send it over here?” 

** Certainly not,” I replied. 

“Yes, send it,” interposed my mother. 
“And your own also, if you are the friend 


he answered, 


of my son.” 
“But, Louise,” interposed Mr. Collingsby. 
“If my.son is not welcome here, I cannot 


be. I will go toa hotel with him then. He 
shall not leave me,” said my mother. 

““T cannot trespass upon the hospitality of 
strangers,” I interposed. ‘I must go to the 
camp, mother, in order to resign my position.” 

“If you leave me, I am afraid I shall never 
see you again. I will go with you to the 
camp,” added my mother. 

Mr. Collingsby protested. He was evident- 
ly disgusted, and only wished to get me out 
of the way. .Signora Bertani appeared, and 
invited both Larry and me to make her house 
our home. We did not accept, though we 
staid there till after dinner. Then we went 
to the camp, resigned our positions on the 
staff, and bade farewell to our comrades in 
arms, who were very kind to us. The gen- 
eral expressed his regret at parting with us, 
and offered to serve us in any way he could. 
He gave each of usa testimonial, and obtained 
for us a safe-conduct at headquarters, which 
would enable us to pass any army lines, and 
which would procure any assistance that we 
might require. My trunk had arrived, and 
we went to'the Hotel Marino. 

We returned to the residence of Signor 
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Bertani. My mother embraced me as I en- 
tered, and said that the hour I had been ab-’ 
sent was an age to her. I exhibited my testi- 
monial and our safe-conduct, and translated 
them into English, for Mr. Collingsby knew 
hardly a word of French. The document at- 
tracted his attention, for we could pass his 
party through into Switzerland. He was 
more considerate towards me then, for he 
was very anxious to escape from Italy and 
the confusion of the war. I staid till a late 
hour, and then went to the hotel. 

The next morning, with the relics of my 
childhood, I hastened to the Bertanis. Mr. 
Collingsby was not inclined to hear me, but 
he could not avoid it without driving my 
mother and me from the house. 

‘* Now, Philip, I want you to tell the whole 
story,” said my mother, who was seated at my 
side, holding my hand. 

“‘T am afraid it will take me two or three 
hours,” I replied. 

‘* No matter if it takes all day.” 

I related my story from beginning to end, 
and it was lunch time when I finished. 

“That is a very good story; but there is 
nothing at all‘in it to convince anybody that 
you are my sister’s son,” said Mr. Collingsby, 
after we returned from the dining-room. 

‘“*T am aware of it— the evidence is yet to 
be presented. When I was discovered by 
Matt Rockwood, certain articles were found 
upon me.” 

‘* You were wrapped in a shawl. 
I remember it!” said my mother. 

‘* Here is the shawl,” I added, taking it from 
the bundle at my side. 

‘Tt is the same one!” exclaimed my mother. 

I produced the little dress, and the bracelets 
with which the sleeves had been looped up, 
which were promptly identified. 

‘““This locket was hung upon my neck,” I 
continued. 

* You gave this locket to the child yourself, 
Joseph,” said my mother, opening it. ‘‘ Here 
is the picture painted by Schmidt!” 

Mr. Collingsby examined it, and admitted 
that the locket was the one he had given me. 

‘But where did you get these things, young 
man?” 

‘They were found upon me when I was 
picked up by Matt Rockwood.” 

He suggested the same objections that diane 
had presented. The relics were good evi- 
dence as far as they went, but they did not 
identify me: 

“But I identify him,” interposed my moth- 
er. ‘*Could I look into his little facé every 


How well 
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day, all day long, for two years, and not 
know him again? After I lost him, I still saw 
him, and his image has never passed out of 
my heart. I can see him now as he was 
then.” 

‘* Was there any mark upon him, Louise, 
such as is discovered upon the foundlings and 
the long-lost sons in the novels?” laughed 
Mr. Collingsby. 

** Not a mark,” I replied. 

**Yes, he had a mole on the back of his 
neck; but that may be gone now,” added my 
mother, drawing down my head, and examin- 
ing the part indicated. ‘ But I should not be 
any better satisfied if I found a dozen marks 
which I had seen upon the child. There it is 
— larger than it was, but in the same place.” 

**T give it up,” said Mr. Collingsby, when 
he had examined the mole. ‘Give me your 
hand, Philip. You are my nephew, without 
doubt. But it is a strange story, and you 
must excuse my incredulity.” 

**T don’t blame you at all, uncle Joseph.” 

“* Now, can you get us out of Italy?” asked 
my uncle; and perhaps his desire to escape 
from war’s alarms had no little influence in 
convincing him that I was his nephew. 

** Certainly I can. You shall start to-day, 


if you please.” 

‘** To-morrow will do.” 

We made the arrangements for the journey 
at once. 

‘* Now tell me about your father,” said my 


mother. ‘Is he entirely changed.” 

‘*Entirely, mother; and I am sure that he 
will never drink another drop as long as he 
lives.” 

‘Thank God!” 

**T hope you will forgive him, mother.” 

** With all my heart, if he is changed. We 
may be happy yet; but O, what a waste of 
misery there is behind me!” 

** Never mind the past, mother; let us think 
only of the future.” 

**'You are right, Philip. I can hardly be- 
lieve that I am the mother of such a manly 
boy as you are—so brave and daring too. 
ButI do believe it, and this fact is happiness 
enough for the future. I should be content 
to live in a hovel now.” 

‘* There will be no need of that, for father 
has a salary of three thousand dollars, and I 
am good for a thousand more,” I added. 

‘*But I am afraid we cannot go home at 
present, for Joseph’s wife is very feeble, and I 
cannot leave her. I wish "your father could 
come over and join us.” 

**That is impossible, for he has the care of 
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Mr. Rockwood’s property in St. Louis, and 
cannot leave. I shall write to him ‘to-day, 
and send the good news.” 

At a late hour in the evening I went to the 
hotel, and wrote a long letter to my father. 
The next day, we went by easy stages in a pri- 
vate carriage to Sesto, at the foot of Lake 
Maggiore. Our safe-conduct enabled us to 
pass without difficulty, and procured for us 
the best accommodations on the road. The 
health of Mrs. Collingsby was so feeble that 
we used up a week in travelling to Lucerne. 
By this time I was on excellent terms with 
my uncle. I took charge of the details of the 
journey, which my knowledge of French en- 
abled me to do better than he could. Larry 
and I had written to our banker in Paris to 
forward our letters to Lucerne. There was 
one for my friend, and several for me. 

‘*T must go at once, Phil,” said Larry, after 
he had opened his letter. 

‘¢ Why, what's the matter?” 

*¢« Come home at once, you dog, or you will 
never again see me alive,’ ” replied Larry, read- 
ing from his letter. ‘‘ And it was written a 
week ago. I must not lose a moment.” 

‘*But I don’t see how I can go with you, 
Larry.” . 

‘“‘T must go alone then. My grandfather 
may be dead now. He is a jolly old fellow, 
and I hope he won’t slip off this time.” 

‘“‘T hope not. You must look out for Miles 
Grimsby: he means harm to you.” 

‘“‘Confound him! I don’t care what he 
means. There will be a coldness between us 
now, since I have discovered his game — that 
is all.” 

‘¢ Cuore is still in the hospital, and the last 
I heard of him he was getting better; but be 
prudent, Larry, and don’t make any friends 
on the way. I wish I were going with you.” 

‘‘I wish you were, my boy; but you must 
write évery day, and I will do the same, if 
it is only a single line.” 

“‘T will, Larry; and I shall miss you very 
much.” ; 

‘¢ But you have your mother, now.” 

*¢ Thank God, I have.” 

He was off that night, after bidding us an 
affectionate adieu. We missed hitn very much, 
for he was always full of life and fun. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH PHIL REMONSTRATES WITH LARRY, 
WHO DECIDES ‘TO GO UP IN A BALLOON. 


EMOVED from the din and excitement 
of war, Mrs. Collingsby’s health im- 
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proved. Wewent to Carlsbad, whose waters 
had a very salutary effect upon her; and she 
was so much better that my mother and I 
made several journeys to places of interest in 
‘the interior of Europe, as Berlin, Diesden, 
Vienna, Frankfort, Cologne, Hamburg, and 
Baden-Baden. The war ended with the battle 
of Solferino and the treaty of Villafranca. 

I had frequent letters from Larry. Sir Philip 
Grimsby was not dead when his grandson ar- 
rived, though he was very feeble. Miles was 
utterly confounded at the return of my friend, 
who became a great favorite with the baronet. 
In October, while we were still at Carlsbad, 
Larry wrote me that Sir Philip was nearly re- 
stored in health, and consented to his absence 
for a few weeks. I had scarcely received the 
letter before my friend arrived. We almost 
hugged each other in the mutual delight of 
meeting again. He was cordially welcomed 
by my mother and my uncle. 

‘*Tell me about Grimsby Hall, Larry. How 
is your grandfather?” I said, when we were 
by ourselves. 

‘‘He is better; but I think he is failing, on 
the whole. His constitution seems to be 
broken, and another stroke of apoplexy will 
finish him. But he is a jolly old fellow.” 

‘* And how is Miles?” 

“T didn’t see mugh of him. Miles has 
taken to yachting, and is spending piles of 
money on his boat.” 

‘“*T didn’t think he had wit enough to appre- 
ciate a yacht.” 

‘*T don’t know about that; but he is com- 
pletely absorbed in his craft, and says he shall 
go to America in her next season.” 

‘* How big is his yacht?” 

‘‘ About a hundred tons, I saw by a report 
of a sailing match, in which she took the sec- 
ond prize.” 

“I wouldn’t be Miles Grimsby for all the 
yachts that ever floated; but I envy him the 
pleasure of such an amusement. There is 
nothing like it, to my mind. I should like to 
make a trip around Europe, stopping a week 
or so in places of interest on the way. But 
I shall never have the means to do any- 
thing of that kind.” 

“T shall, Phil, for my grandfather allows 
me just the same as Miles has— ten thousand 
pounds a year; and when either of us wishes 
to buy a yacht, a pair of horses, or a house, 
he is willing to come down with an extra ten 
thousand or so, I rather like the idea of a 
voyage in a yacht, and we will talk it over.” 

“Of course I don’t expect you -to buy a 
yacht for my benefit.” 
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‘*¢T shall enjoy it as much as you, Phil.” 

** You say that Blanche is well and happy.” 

‘**T said she was well— not happy. I don’t 
think she is happy. I didn’t tell you that we 
are engaged, but it is so.” 

‘* Indeed!” 

‘“*Fact; and we were engaged before the 
baronet acknowledged me as his grandson.” 

‘Then you are publicly acknowledged.” 

-**Not very publicly —only to a dozen or 
so; and it hadn’t got into the newspapers 
when I left England, so far as I know.” 

‘*If you and Blanche are engaged, I should 
think she would be happy,” I suggested. 

‘* So far as our engagement is concerned, I 
think she is happy. But Grimsby Hall is not 
a pleasant place for her to live. Uncle Miles 
is only one step from lunacy, and he makes 
the house very uncomfortable. They say his 
brain is softening; but I don’t believe he ever 
had any brains to soften. Once in a while he 
has a tantrum, and makes the house too hot 
for the family. I had to take him by the col- 
lar one night, when he insisted upon turning 
his wife out of doors. But he is simply stupid 


most of the time, and they think of sending 
But what are you going 


him to an asylum. 
to do, Phil?” 

““T hardly know.”" 

** Shall you go home this fall?” 

‘* Tf Mrs. Collingsby’s health will permit, we 
shall.” 

‘* By the way, I think I saw Cuore in Lon- 
don,” continued Larry. 

‘¢ Impossible.” 

‘* Not at all impossible. The last we heard 
of him in the hospital, he was better.” 

‘¢ Where did you see him?” 

‘*In the railroad station, as I was leaving 
for Paris. He seemed to have an eye on me, 
but when I made for him, he disappeared. In 
Paris I kept both eyes open, for I fancied that 
the rascal was dogging my steps. Miles was up 
at the Hall the Sunday before I left, and knew 
where I was going. Several times, when the* 
train stopped between here and Paris, I looked 
into every compartment of the carriages, and 
examined the face of every passenger; but I 
did not see Cuore.” 

“Did you say anything to Miles about 
him?” I asked. 

“Not a word; nor to Sir Philip. I-don’t 
think the old man likes Miles, though he treats 
him with a show of affection, and all that sort 
of thing.” 

‘*But you don’t think Miles will attempt to 
repeat the experiment he tried before?” 

“I don’t know why he should not, for I 
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still stand between him and his expectations. 
But he was very pleasant to me, and invited 
me to sail with him in his yacht. I was afraid 
I might fall overboard if I did; so I declined,” 
laughed Larry. ‘I shall keep my eyes open. 
Ihope you are not going to stay here long, 
Phil. It’s a stupid place.” 

I should have thought so myself if my 
mother had not been with me. We were never 
tired of being together, and of talking of the 
past. Mrs. Collingsby was so much better 
that it was decided to return to America. We 
went to Leipsic, and found the city crowded 
with people, in attendance upon a great festi- 
val. With difficulty we obtained rooms at the 
Hotel de Pologne. In the evening Larry and 
I went to the great garden, which was crowded 
with visitors, drinking beer and listening to 
the music. We seated ourselves at a table, 
and drank coffee. 

‘*There he is!” exclaimed Larry, pointing 
towards the kiosk in which the musicians 
played. © 

“Who?” 

** Cuore.” 

Larry leaped to his feet, and moved in the 
direction he had pointed; but the surging 
crowd came between us and the man we were 
seeking. r 

‘*He is gone,” said Larry. ‘‘ He sat at this 
table. There is his beer, not finished.” 

*“*Are you sure it was he? I did not see 
him.” 

“*T am pretty sure it was he, though he 
was not dressed as when we saw him before.” 

** Perhaps you are mistaken.” 

**T may be, but I don’t think I am. If it was 
not he, why should he dodge so suddenly when 
I moved this way?” 

** Possibly you are right.” 

**T know the rascal's face too well to be mis- 
taken. The moment he caught my eye, he 
turned away.” 

We returned to our table and drank the 
coffee which was waiting for us. We walked 
all over the garden in search of Cuore, : but 
were unable to find hime I came to the con- 
clusion that my friend had been mistaken in 
the identity of the person he stipposed to be 
his enemy. i: 

“Can you read that, Phil?” asked Larry, 
as he: paused before a handbill on which was 
the picture of a balloon. 

‘Not a word of it,” I replied. ‘‘ But evi- 
dently there is to be a balloon ascension here. 
** Did you ever go up in a balloon, Phil?” 

** Of course I never did.” 

: “ Of course you would like. to do so.” 





““No; I don’t believe in exposing mysclf to 
danger in that way.” 

‘**Pon my word, there is no danger in it,” 
laughed Larry. ‘‘ Did you ever hear of a man 
being killed in a balloon?” ' 

‘“‘I have heard of people being killed by 
falling out of them.” 

‘*Did you ever hear of a person being killed 
by falling-out of a carriage?” 

** Certainly I have.” 

‘ Then it is dangerous to ride in a carriage.” 

‘¢ That is sophistry, not argument, Larry.” 

‘*T am no philosopher, as you are, learned 
Phil. I don’t know that I ever heard of any- 
body being killed by an accident to a balloon 
except a woman in France, when the thing 
was blown up bya skyrocket, or something 
of that sort. If I could get a chance to go 
up, even by paying a hundred dollars or so, I 
should go up. It would be a new sensation.” 

We went back to the -hotel. In the office 
was the balloon handbill. Larry stopped to 
look at it again. 

**Donnerstag. What's that, Phil?” said 
he, spelling out a word on the bill. 

**T haven't the least idea; but I judge from 
the date following it, that it is some day of 
the weck.” 

**Exactly so. Donnerstag. If I wasn't a 
printer, I couldn’t read even that.” 

** It means Thursday,” said a dark-complex- 
ioned gentleman, who had apparently paused 
to read the bill. 

‘“*Thank you. That’s to-morrow.” 

‘Yes. You do not read German.” 

‘¢ Not a word of it.” 

* The balloon ascension is to take place to- 
morrow, at four o’clock in the afternoon,” con- 
tinued the stranger. 

‘Fifty thalers!” exclaimed Larry, read- 
ing from the bill. ‘‘That is a pretty steep 
price for seeing a balloon ascension.” 

‘* Steep?” queried the stranger. 

** Very dear,” explained Larry. 

“Not for seeing it. Signor Bianchi, the 
aeronaut, will take two gentlemen with him, 
as passengers, for fifty thalers each.” 

‘‘ Cheap enough. I should like to see Sig- 
nor Bianchi.” 

“« Should you?” 

** Are his passengers.engaged yet?” 

** No.” 

‘Then I should like to see him. Does he 
speak English?” 

‘* Perfectly,” replied the stranger, smiling. 
** As well as I do.” 

‘¢ That’s-well enough.” 

** Will you see him?” 
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** Certainly.” 

** You don't really think of going up ina 
balloon, Larty,” I interposed. 

‘**Pon my word, I do, if I get the chance; 
and I am willing to pay fifty thalers, cash 
down, for the opportunity.” 

‘* Signor Bianchi is staying at this hotel,” 
said the stranger. 

‘“‘I beg your pardon; but are you an Ital- 
ian?” asked Larry. 

“Tam.” 

** Perhaps you are Signor Bianchi.” 

**No; but I travel all over Europe with him, 
and sometimes make an aseension. If you 
desire to go up in the balloon to-morrow, you 
shall have a place.” 

“¢T will give you a final answer in half an 
hour or so.” 

The gentieman bowed, and left us. 

“Don’t think of such a thing, Larry,” I en- 
treated, when we were alone. ‘Don’t risk 
your neck for nothing.” 

‘*Not for nothing. I am to pay fifty thalers 
for the privilege of risking it, and I think it is 
cheap at that.” 

** But it is folly.” 

“Certainly itis. But Iam human. Phil, I 
must go up in that balloon; I can’t help it. I 
always had a desire to do the thing. You 
remember there was one in Marseilles when 
we were there. I was telling Cuore then — 
who said he hati been up five times — if I ever 
got a chance, I should certainly go up.” 

‘*Don’t you do it, Larry. This man is an 
Italian, too.” 

‘*No matter if he is. He is one of these 
balloonists that travel over the country, and 
make ascensions at fairs and festivals, and for 
the benefit of beer gardens, and such places. 
Iam afraid if I lose this opportunity I shall 
never get another.” 

In vain I begged and pleaded with him; he 
was as obstinate as a mule. Mr. Collingsby 
and my mother tried their eloquence upon him 
with no better result. 

‘*T have concluded to go,” said. Larry, walk- 
ing up to the. Italidn, who was seated in the 
coffee-room. 

“Very well, sir. I will give you a receipt 
for fifty thalers.” ; 

‘** Are you the proprietor of the balloon?” 

“Tam; but I am not the gentleman who 
makes the ascension to-morrow.” 

“You are not Signor Bianchi?” 

‘“No. Iam Signor Cuore, his partner.” 

“Cuore!” exclaimed Larry. 

** Cuore, sir.” 
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He certainly was not the villain of that name 
whom we knew. 

** Have you a brother?” 

‘One in New York; none here,” replied 
the balloonist. ‘‘I have lived five years in 
New York myself.” : 

‘* Where is Signor Bianchi?” 

‘** He has retired for the night.” 

**T should rather like to see the man with 
whom I am to go up.” 

‘© He has been quite sick for a week; but he 
is better. He may not be able to make the as- 
cension to-morrow. If not, I shall go up in 
his place. If you wish to engage a seat in the 
car, I will give you a receipt now, for we have 
other applications.” 

‘*Tengage it here and now; ” and Larry took 
the fifty thalers from his pocket-book. 

“If you will give me your card, I will write 
the receipt,” added Cuore. 

Larry wrote’ his name on a card, and the 
balloonist made out the receipt in good Eng- 
lish. 

‘** Are there any other Italians in Leipsic?” 
I asked, when the businesg was finished. 

“ Plenty of them,” replied Cuore. 

‘*Do you know another of your name?” 

“Yes; two of them. Cuore is a very com- 
mon name in Italy. One of them is a wine 
merchant, and the other is a silk agent from 
Milan.” 

I described the Cuore in my own mind; but 
the Italian did not know him, or professed 
not to know him. Larry was confident that ' 
he had seen our evil genius in the garden. 
There was nothing improbable in the suppo- 
sition that the villain was in Leipsic, and that 
he was following us wherever we went. He 
was certainly in the employ of Miles Grimsby. 
He had failed in his wicked purpose once, but 
he might not a second orathirdtime. I could 
not connect him in any manner with the bal- 
loon; but, then, his ways were dark. 

‘* Larry, I beg of you, as a favor, not to go 
up in the balloon to-morrow,” said I, as we 
went to our room. 

*¢ Nonsense, Phil!” 

** Cuore is in town, according to your state- 
ment; and this balloon man is also a Cuore. 
There is something wrong somewhere.” 

** Don’t be a baby, Phil.” 

‘I begin to see through the whole of it. 
Cuore has been dogging you since you left 
London. He knows—for you told him— 
that you intended to go up in a balloon when 
you got a chance; so he has laid in with 
this man to take you up; and he will take care 
that you do not come down alive.” 
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“If I don't, he wof’t,” laughed Larry. 
‘Don’t make bugbears, my dear Phil. Your 
brain is disordered. Go to sleep, and you will 
wake up better in the morning. Adieu.” 

Phil was still obstinate, and I went to sleep. 


CHAPTER. XXIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS VERY ANXIOUS ABOUT LAR- 
RY, WHO HAS A PERILOUS ADVENTURE IN 
THE BALLOON. 


the morning letters for our party came, 

forwarded by the banker. One had an 
ominous black seal, and was addressed to Lar- 
ry. I handed it to him. 

** You will not’go up in the balloon to-day,” 
I said; for I concluded that the letter an- 
nounced the death of Sir Philip Grimsby. 

‘* Perhaps not,” he replied; and I saw that 
he was deeply moved. ‘If my grandfather is 
dead, I shall never cease to blame myself for 
leaving him, even for a single day.” 

He opened the letter. The eventof its com- 
ing seemed to be*samething like a providence 
interposing to prevent him from risking his 
life so foolhardily in the balloon. 

' “Thank God, it is not my grandfather!” 
exclaimed Larry; and I could see the feeling 
of relief that found expression in his face. 

** But who is it?” 

‘*My uncle Miles. I have rather expected 
it. Well, it is a mercy to him, and certainly 
‘ to the other members of the family, for he was 
of no use or comfort to himself or anybody 
else. But this letter is a week old, and the 
day of the funeral has already gone by.” 

** Yet you will not go up in a balloon after 
receiving such a letter,” I suggested. 

“ Why not? It is not a ball or a party.” 

** But it is a frolic.” 

‘Not at all. I go up in the ballodn for the 
same reason thatI should visit a picture gal- 
lery or a library—-to improve my mind, to 
obtain larger views of things in general.” 

My friend was determined to carry out his 
purpose, and it was useless for me to labor any 
further to dissuade him. At the appointed 


time we went to the garden, where the balloon- 


was already inflated. There were thousands 
of spectators, most of whom had probably 
never seen an ascension, The Cuore whom 
we had met at the hotel requested Larry to 
take his seat in the car. 

“Good by, Larry,”: said I, shaking his 
hand. . 

‘Nonsense, Phil! Ishall be with you this 
evening or to-morrow morning,” replied he, 





lightly. ‘‘ The only danger that I ever could 
see,in going up in a balloon was being carried 
out to sea; but that is impossible here, you 
knowe Iam perfectly safe, in my own opinion.” 

‘* Of course I shall hope for the best. Have 
you seen the man who is going up with you?” 

‘* Not yet.” 

*“‘T expect him in a moment,” interposed 
Bianchi. ‘‘As I told you, he is not very well, 
and I told him not to come till four o'clock.” 

The crowd cheered and applauded when 
Larry seated himself in the car. Twenty men 
held the balloon by the netting, and it was 
permitted slowly, to rise till the car was lifted 
from the ground. 

‘*Where is the other passenger?” asked 
Larry. : 

. * You will be the only one,” replied Cuore. 
‘‘ The gas is so poor, I find, that we cannot 
take the second gentleman.” 

“Allright. Then I shall have the fun all 
to myself,” added Larry. 

‘¢ Here is Bianchi.” 

I turned to see the acronaut. He was envel- 
oped in a long overcoat, which extended down 
to his ankles. It had acowl, which was drawn 
over his cap, so that he looked like. a monk. 
He walked directly to the car and leaped in. 
At the same instant Cuore on the ground cut 
the single rope that held the balloon. A wild 
cheer from the crowd rent the air as it rose 
almost perpendicularly. Biamchi waved a 
couple of flags, and the multitude shout- 
ed again. I obtained a single glance at 
the cowled head of the aeronaut after he 
started. He seemed like a mysterious person- 
age to me; so sudden and so singular had been 
his coming, and so rapid his going. Larry 
was seated in the bottom of the car, and I did 
not see his face after the ascent commenced. 
In spite of all I had said, I could not but feel 
that the chances were altogether in favor of 
my friend’s coming back alive and well. 

I watched the balloon till it looked like a 
speck in the distance. It floated off to the 
westward, towards the Harz Mountains. In 
spite of myself I was nervous and uneasy 
about my friend. I could not adopt his theory 
that he was just as safe up in a balloon, a mile 
or two from the earth, as he was on the solid 
ground. The time hung heavily upon me 
till night, and then I could not sleep for think- 
ing of Larry. JI was sorry I had not been more 
decided with him; that I had not induced my 
party to leave Leipsic before the ascension. 

The morning papers contained no intelli- 
gence of the aeronauts. I was told by the 
porter, to whom I applied for information, 
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that Cuore, the balloonist’s partner, had depart- 
ed for Cassel, where he was to make arrange- 
ments for another ascension at a fair, and 
where Bianchi was to convey the balloon after 
its descent. Our party were ready to continue 
the journey to England, and were only wait- 
ing the return of Larry. At dark he had not 
arrived, and I became very anxious about him. 
But the porter came to me with an evening 
paper, in which was a paragraph saying that 
the balloon had descended near Nordhausen, 
at the extremity of the Harz Mountains. 

‘““When will he return?” I asked, 

‘Not to-night. It is more as sixty miles, 
mit a railroad only from Halle,” replied the 
porter. 

‘“* Here he is!” I actually shouted, as Larry 
entered the office, covered with mud from head 
to foot. . 

‘“‘ Fawohl !” exclaimed the porter. 

** How are you, Phil?” said my friend, grasp- 
ing my offered hand. 

“First rate; only I have worried my life 
out about you,” I replied. ‘* What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

He looked pale, and seemed to be exhausted. 
I was sure he was not satisfied with-his jour- 
ney in the air. 
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“Tm tired, Phil; that’s all. 
supper.” 

We went to our room, after ordering his 
supper, where he changed his clothes. But he 
was weary and languid, for him. 

‘¢ Where did you land, Larry?” 

‘*T haven’t the least idea. Don’t know the 
name ofa single town through which I passed,” 
said he, with a faint smile. ‘I couldn’t speak 
a word of the lingo, and no one spoke Eng- 
lish.” 

‘* But where was Bianchi?” 

‘¢ Bianchi?” 

‘‘ The balloonist.” 

‘“‘Humph! He wasn’t there. But let me 
have some supper before I say anything. Don’t 
ask me another question, Phil.” 

I saw that something unpleasant had oc- 
curred; but I waited until after he had taken 
his supper, when he declared that he felt 
better. 

‘Now, Phil,. we will go up stairs, and I will 
tell you all about it,” said he. 

In the chamber he threw himself upon.a 
lounge. 

“Did you see the man who went up with 
me, Phil?” 

*¢T did.” 


I'want some 
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“Did you know him?” 

“No. He did not show himself till the mo- 
ment you started, and I could not see his face, 
which was nearly covered by the cowl of his 
coat.” 

‘* Who do you think he was?” 

‘¢ Bianchi, I supposed.” 

‘Not at all.” 

** Who was he?” 

** Cuore.” 

‘**'You don’t mean so.” 

‘** The fellow we talked with here was Bian- 
chi; and he is the man who usually makes 
the ascensions.” 

** But you don’t mean to say that your com- 
panion in the balloon was the Cuore we knew 
in Italy.” 

“T do. I was sure I sawhim in the garden, 
though you did not believe me. He was the 
very man. I did not see his face till we were 
half a mile above the earth. Ie stood with 
his back towards me, waving the flags. I did 
not feel quite at home in the basket, though, 
asI satin the bottom of the car, I was not 
conscious of any motion. Then I looked over 


the side, and the view was so magnificent that 
I could not help shouting with rapture. It was 
the sublimest thing in the world. Phil, I ad- 
vise you to go up in a balloon when you get a 


chance; but don’t go up with such a fellow as 
Cuore.” 

‘“‘T certainly shall not, if can help it. How 
long was it before you recognized your com- 
panion?” 

‘* When he had waved the flags a while, he 
threw back his cowl and turned round. I 
knew him at once, though he was very much 
altered in appearance. He was dressed better, 
and wore a longer beard. He looked at me, 
and, if ever a man was ugly, he was. 

** ¢ Cuore!’ said I. 

**¢ At your service,” he replied. 

‘**T told him that I supposed we did not meet 
by accident; but he maae no reply, and did 
not seein to be ready for business. We floated 
over towns and villages, and were approaching 
the hills to the westward at sunset. The bal- 
loon began to drop, and Cuore threw out bags 
of sand till we rose again. I suggested that 
it was nearly dark, and that we had better 
make a landing. 

‘* *T purpose to stay up all night,’ said he. 

“* All right,’ I replied. 

‘But, having used up all his ballast, the 
balloon dropped down into a lower atmos- 
phere,“and began to go to the eastward, in 
another current. 


**¢ This will never do,’ said Cuore. ‘I want 





to go over the Harz Mountains, for we make 
an ascension in Cassel. The balloon will rise 
no higher with both of us in the car.’ 

**¢ And you would like to throw me out,’ I 
suggested. 

***No,’ he replied, ‘I would not do sucha 
thing.’ 

“I told him plainly that he was in the em- 
ploy of Miles Grimsby; that he had dogged 
me from London, and that the present excur- 
sion was for my benefit. The balloon was 
now slowly nearing the earth, and to help it 
along, I gave the valve rope a pull, for I was 
in a hurry to have my dangerous companion 
whereI could be on equal terms with him. 
The moment I touched it, he clinched me by 
the throat, and attempted to throw me out of 
the car. Iwas desperate then, as any man 
would be in such a situation. He was not so 
strong as he supposed he was, fof lie had not 
entirely recovered from his wounds. In the 
midst of the struggle, I heard him groan 
heavily. I don’t know, but I think that, in 
his violent exertions, he opened the old wound, 
for he fell back upon the ropes by which the 
basket was suspended. I pulled him down 
into the bottom of the car. He would have 
fallen out if I had not done so, and I did not 
wish to serve him as he intended to serve me. 
I would not have his death upon my conscience 
for all the revenues of Grimsby. He was not 
insensible, but he seemed to be in great pain. 

‘“‘In the struggle my legs had become en- 
tangled in the valve rope, and the pressure 
upon it kept it open. The balloon. descended 
steadily, and soon touched the ground upon 
the side of a hill. There was not a breath of 
air, and the instant the car reached ground 
I threw over the grapnel, and leaped out, in- 
tending to hold on to the basket. I knew 
nothing about ballooning, and I was too much 
excited to think. I supposed the grapnel 
would hold the thing; but the moment the 
balloon was relieved of my weight it shot up 
into the air again. I lost my hold upon the 
basket, for it went up with a jerk the instant 
my feet touched the earth. The grapnel rope 
was wound around the trunk of a tree, and 
ran out of the éar, to which it did not appear 
to be fastened. Relieved of my weight, and 
of that of the grapnel and ‘rope, the balloon 
rose, moving first to the eastward, and then, 
as its altitude increased, to the westward. 

*‘ Now, Phil, I didn’t mean to leave Cuore 
in that car. I hope I had enough of your 
Christian spirit about me to do what I could 
for him in his disabled condition, though he 
sought my life, and will again, if he recovers.” 
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* But what did you do, Larry?” 

**T could not do anything for Cuore, and 
not much for myself. A dozen men, women, 
and children gathered around me, and looked 
at me with wonder and astonishment. Prob- 
ably they had been watching the balloon, and 
hastened to the spot when they saw it descend- 
ing. One of them spoke to me, but of course 
I couldn’t understand him. I spoke English 
to the group, but no one comprehended it. I 
showed some money, and said, ‘ Leipsic,’.a 
dozen times. I made all sorts of signs, and 
was finally conducted toa house. I continued 
to repeat ‘ Leipsic’ until the people compre- 
hended what I wanted, and conveyed me ina 
cart to the nearest town. At the little hotel a 
man was brought to me who spoke a little 
English. I told him I had come in the bal- 
loon, and wished to go back to Leipsic as 
soon as possible. I was told that a diligence 
would pass through the place. in the middle 
of the night. I had some suppcr, and then 
tried to sleep; but I could not. My nerves 
were more shaken than ever before. At mid- 
night I took the diligence, and came toa place 
where I took the train; and here I am, nearer 
used up than I ever was before.” 

‘** That’s a very strange adventure,” I added. 

“Strange! I am beginning to lose my 
taste for adventure. I can't help thinking how 
I felt when Cuore attempted to pitch me out 
of the balloon. The idea of dropping down 
halfa mile, and fetching up with a round turn 
on a rock, or even on the ground, was the most 
disagreeable thing that ever came over me. 
Morat. When you goup in a balloon, get 
introduced to your companion before you 
start.” 

‘““What do you suppose has become of 
Cuore?” 

‘*T haven't the least idea; but I suppose the 
balloon has come down before this time. I 
must go to bed, Phil, for I am used up.” 

I found my mother in the private parlor, 
and repeated the adventure of my friend to an 
interested little audience. 

Larry was better the next day, and we pro- 
ceeded on our journey. 

“TIT don’t understand how Cuore came in 
that balioon,” said I, as we rode along in the 
' railway carriage. 

“Tt is plain enough to me now, for I 
thought it all over while I was riding in that 
diligence, Cuore dogged me all the time, 
watching his chance to do something. He. 
must have heard me say'I wanted to go up in 
aballoon, Then he made a trade with Bianchi 
to go in his place.” 
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“But why did Bianchi call himself Cuore?” 

‘¢ Probably to blind me, and to provoke an 
inquiry in regard to the real Cuore, so that he 
could convince us there was no such Italian in 
Leipsic.” 

‘* Very likely. I hope you won’t ‘go up ina 
balloon again.” 

‘*I don’t know. I think it pays, if you 
know your companion.” 

We continued on our journey, bift did not 
reach London until the end of a week. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL AND LARRY VISIT GRIMSBY 
HALL, AND RETURN TO AMERICA. 


ARRY had written to Sir Philip that our 
party would be in London at a certain 
time, and on our arrival he found a letter from 
the baronet, inviting us all to Grimsby Hall. 
We went after a day in the great city. Larry 
and I had letters from the president of the 
Lowerville Bank, acknowledging full satisfac- 
tion for all that was due the bank. My friend’s 
letter, being the last one, assured him that the 
‘honorable conduct” of the friends of Mr. 
Fennimore had placed his reputation above 
reproach. Though I was unable to sce how 
this could be, I was willing to accept the fact. 
The directors were men of the world, it ap- 
peared afterwards, and losing no money by 
the cashier, they were willing and glad to ac- 
quit him of all evil intentions. They circu- 
lated the story that he was partially insane, 
and never meant to rob the bank of a dollar. 
His subsequent death, and the prompt settle- 
ment of all his accounts with the bank, ap- 
peared to confirm the statement, and his con- 
duct was all ‘‘explained away.” . 

All this was decidedly wrong, for the éx- 
planations were all pure inventions; but so 
far as Mr. Fennimore was concerned, he bit- 
terly repented of his crime, and made all the 
restitution to the bank in his power. He de- 
served to be forgiven, but not to be * white- 
washed.” 

We went to Grimsby Hall. 


The family 
were in deep mourning for Miles, senior, so 
far as outward appearances were concerned, 


but there was no genuine griéf. Miles the. 
younger was at home, but he was silcnt, 
moody, and cross-grained. We were cordial- 
ly welcomed by the baronet and Blanche, but 
by no one else; and our party were not. dis- 
posed to remain long. 

‘Miles, my boy, don’t be so stiff with your 
cousin,” said Sir Philip, as we sat in the libra- 
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ry, on the evening of our arrival, after my 
mother and the Collingsbys had retired. 

‘I’m not stiff, sir,” replied he. 

‘**Pon my life you are. I think you hate 
him.” 

‘* Certainly not, sir,” protested Miles. 

“Tt isn’t his fault that he is your cousin, 
and the son of your father’s older brother.” 

**T know it, sir, and I don’t blame him. I 
have tried to treat him well, though I was a 
little irritated when I first saw that he came 
between me and my expectations.” 

‘*T don’t want to have any muss about it,” 
interposed Larry; ‘‘ but I don’t think he has 
tried very hard to treat me well.” 

“For what took place in the railway car- 
riage when we were going to London, I beg 
your pardon,” replied Miles, trying to look 
penitent. 

‘** Apology cheerfully accepted,” added Larry. 

‘* What was that?’ asked the baronet. 
** You never said anything to me about it.” 

“No, I did not, grandfather, for I don’t 
want to be the author of a family row.” 

‘*Tam very much obliged to him for his 
forbearance,” replied Miles. ‘‘ I think he has 


no further cause of complaint.” 
‘Unfortunately, I have,” said Larry; and I 
saw that he was determined to expose the 


conduct of Miles. 

‘* What have you been doing, Miles?” de- 
manded the baronet, sternly. 

‘Nothing at all, grandfather. Except in 
the instance for which I have apologized, I 
have never spoken an unkind word to him.” 

‘That is very true, Miles; but you have 
done worse than that. You have employed an 
Italian bravo to dog my steps, and take my 
life, and twice I have narrowly escaped death 
_ at his hands.” 

***Pon my life!” exclaimed the baronet, 
springing to his feet, his face red with anger. 

‘“*T really do not know what he means, Sir 
Philip,” replied Miles, with an assumed look 
of amazement, 

‘¢] was here three months in the summer, 
and did not mention the circumstance,” con- 
tinued Larry; ‘‘ but I confess I don’t like to 
have a cutthroat on my track always. It 
isn’t pleasant to be obliged to be on the look- 
out for an assassin all the time.” 

“T should say not,” added the baronet, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘ Are you so bad as this, Miles?” 

‘You condemn: me, grandfather, without 
auy proof. I haven’t the least idea what Law- 
rence means.” 

‘*Do you know one Cuore, an Italian?” 
asked Larry. : 
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‘¢ Never heard of such a person.” 

‘Wait a minute; I will bring the papers, 
for I am prepared to prove all that I say,” said 
Larry, leaving the room: but he soon returned 
with a couple of letters in his hand. 

‘* This is all a fiction, Sir Philip,” protested 
Miles. 

‘* We will see whether it js or not,” replied 
Larry. ‘I have told you about our experi- 
ence in the French army, and that Phil and I 
narrowly escaped being shot as spies; but I 
didn’t tell you how we got into the scrape.” 

My friend detailed our relations with Cuore, 
from the time we first met him in Paris, and 
showed how he had led us into a doubtful 
position, and then caused our arrest on the 
Ticino. 

‘* All that may be, but I had nothing what- 
ever to do with it,” said Miles, who had not 
yet been connected with the affair. 

‘‘ We found upon the ‘person of the Italian 
this letter, which contained a draft for money 
sent to him.” 

The baronet took the letter, and carefully 
examined it. 

‘* Nosignature; but it looks like your writ- 
ing, Miles.” 

“It is not my writing, grandfather, and I 
know nothing about it.” 

‘¢ Then the general opened the mail-bag, in 
which Cuore had put some letters. One was 
directed to Miles Grimsby.” 

‘* Perhaps it was to my father,” said Miles, 
who now looked pale, and his lip quivered. 

‘“* Pshaw, Miles! Your father had not mind 
enough to write a letter, or to do any business, 
within the last three months.” 

‘* Here is the letter, Sir Philip.” 

The baronet read it. There could be no 
doubt that it was addressed to Miles, and the 
contents fully confirmed all that Larry had 
declared. 

‘Then, at Leipsic, I found myself in a bal- 
loon car with this same Cuore, who attempted 
to throw me out, and who, perhaps, would 
have succeeded if the wound he had received 
in Italy had not broken out afresh; ” and Lar- 
ry detailed the event with thrilling power. 

‘*That’s enough!” exclaimed the baronet. 
‘Miles is as crazy as his father was. I have 
been too indulgent: I have spoiled the boy. 
He uses my money to hire an assassin!” 

“This is a@ ridiculous story, Sir Philip, 
trumped up to prejudice you against me,” 
protested Miles. ‘‘ There is not a word of 
truth in it. The story is silly. If the Italian 
attempted to take his life in the balloon, why 
didn't he cause his arrest? He doesn’t even 
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inquire what became of the mans. There isn’t 
a word of truth in the story.” 

‘*T would give ten years of my life if I could 
believe there was not,” said the baronet, sadly. 

‘“*Tam rather sorry I said anything about 
the matter,” added Larry. 

“It is best that I should know the truth, 
bad as. it is. I will investigate for myself. No 
more of my money shall go to pay a bravo.” 

Miles left the room, no longer able to con- 
front his grandfather’s grief and anger. 

‘* What are you going to do, Lawrence, my 
boy?” asked Sir Philip. 

‘*T am willing to do whatever you may de- 
sire, sir.” 

“‘Then go to America with your friend. It 
is better that you should be out of the way for 
aseason. Return in the spring.” 

We talked till midnight; Sir Philip thought 
that Larry would be happier in the United 
States than he would be in England, though he 
was sorry to part with him; but he hoped: to 
‘* bring Miles to his senses” before spring. 

We remained at Grimsby Hall three days, 
during which my mother became very much 
attached to Blanche Fennimore. The poor 
girl was not happy in her new home. Miles 
and his mother disliked her on account of her 
relations to Larry, and her only friend in the 


house was Sir Philip, who was very kind to 


her. But she did not feel at home, and she 
made a confidante of my mother. She desired 
to return to America, and her wish came to 
the baronet. 

“You will all leave me — will you?” said 
he to Larry. : . 

‘*T do not wish to leave. you. I am to go 
by your advice.” 

“It is better for you to go, and I dare a, 
for Blanche too, for I have to prepare the 
way for you. Go, and God bless you.” 

‘*But Blanche will stay, if you desire it.” 

‘*T haven’t the heart to ask it. Jt is no 
home for a girl like her, while Miles is here. 
Go, both of you; and it will he different in 
the spring. Write me every week.” 

Sir Philip evidently intended to make some 
change in his household, to reform the evil 
spirit of Miles. He preferred todo this unob- 
served by Larry and Blanche. The baronet 
was very sad when we left him, and Miles 
kept out of the way. We went to Liverpool, 
and after a stormy passage, arrived at New 
York, where we were obliged to remain sév- 
eral days, until Mrs. Collingsby recovered 
from the effects of the voyage. My. mother 
invited Blanche to.go with us to Chicago, but 
her friends in the city insisted that she should 
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pass the winter with them. Larry, therefore, 
was not disposed to go away farther with us, 
though he promised to visit me soon. : 

We journeyed slowly to Chicago, and when 
we arrived I confess that my heart bounded 
with anxiety, as I thought of meeting the Col- 
lingsbys there. Joseph had written to them 
that my mother had acknowledged me as her 
son, and that he had no doubt of the fact; but 
I could not see how my grandfather and my 
uncle Richard would be able to retire from 
the position they had before taken in regard 
tome. They were of that sort of people who 
are determined to be consistent. But I wronged 
them in my thoughts. 

The first person I saw when I entered the 
house was my father. I was astonished to 
see him there, and more astonished when my 
grandfather and my uncle gave me a cordial 
reception. My father and mother met in 
perfect reconciliation, and both wept in each 
other’s embrace. 

“You were right, Philip,” said the elder Mr. 
Collingsby. ‘*‘ You are my grandson beyond 
a peradventure. I am satisfied now.” 

*““So am I, sir; and I think I could have 
convinced you before, if you would have heard 
me,” I replied. 

‘It would not have done a particle of good 
to hear you. J should not have believed you 
if I had heard you. I believed it was all a 
trick on the part of your father; but he is a 
new man now, and I am sorry I wronged him.” 

I could ask for no more, and my happiness 
was complete. For a week we talked over 
the past, and lived it over again, both in its 
joys and its sorrows. But my father's busi- 
ness demanded his return to St. Louis, and 
my mother and myself went with him. A 
house had already been provided, and we took 
immediate possession of it. For the first time 
in my life I felt at home. I was in the actual 
realization of the joys I had anticipated for 
years. I was under the same roof with my 
father and my mother, reunited after a sepa- 
ration of fifteen years. 

On the evening of the day we entered our 
new home, my father read a chapter from the 
Bible, and in his prayer which followed, he 
uttered the thanksgivings to God that were in 
all our hearts. Morning and evening he read 
and prayed, and thus kept himself strong 
against the temptations that continually be- 
set him. 

‘I did not believe you would ever reform. 
Edward,” said my mother, one evening after 
the family devotions. 

‘*T did not believe that I ever should my- 
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self; but that good woman, Mrs. Greenough, 
of whom I have spoken to you, put me on the 
right track. I had no strength of myself, but 
God gave it to me when I asked for it. With- 
out my Bible, and without my daily prayer, I 
am afraid I could not stand a single day. You 
don’t know what power it gives me to feel that 
God is my ever-present help. I still hanker 
for whiskey. It has seemed to me, sometimes, 
that I must drink; and I know that I should 
if God did not help me every day and hour 
that I live.” 

My mother was deeply impressed by the 
words of my father. She went to church with 
him the next Sunday, and attended the even- 
ing meetings. His influence soon led her to 
join him in the Upward and Onward pilgrim- 
age upon which we now all journeyed to- 
gether. I cannot tell how happy we were, for 
every hour seemed like a dream of bliss to me. 
I need hardly say that I did not spend a day 
in St. Louis without calling upon the Grace- 
woods. Ella gave me a greeting which as- 
sured me that I had still a place in her heart. 
They came to our house, and my mother 
thanked them for all they had done for me. 
The two families were fast friends from the 
moment they met, and frequent were the vis- 
its from one house to the other. Mrs. Green- 
ough was a valued friend of both. 

A week before Christmas I had a letter 
from Larry, promising to spend the holidays 
with me. He came, and our tongues flew 
from morning till night. 

“Thad a letter from Sir Philip the other 
day,” said he. ‘The old gentleman is tam- 
ing Miles with a vengeance.” 

“How taming him?” 

‘He stopped his money allowance, and 
keeps a shadow to watch him wherever he 
goes. But it will do no good.” 

**If he stops his allowance he cannot em- 
ploy any such fellow as Cuore to dog you.” 

‘** He can raise all the money he wants. The 
brokers in London will discount his expecta- 
tions. But never mind him. I have bought 
a yacht, Phil.” 

* A yacht!” 

‘*One hundred and twenty tons. She was 
sold at auction, and I bought her at half her 
value.” 

‘* How do you know she is a good vessel?” 

** I got the old sailors to examine her, bored 
her timbers, and all that sort of thing. She 
is only two years old, sound as a nut, and 
took the first prize in half a dozen races. I 
shall go to England in her in the spring, and 
you must go with me.” 
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**T can’t go.” 

‘¢ What’s the reason you can’t?” demanded 
he, excitedly. 

**T can’t afford to spend any more of my 
time in that way. My father is not rich; has 
only his salary of three thousand a year,” I 
replied. 

‘‘ But your mother’s family are rich.” 

“ Undoubtedly; but we have no claims upon 
them. I must go to Work, and earn my own 
living.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do?” 

“‘T don’t know; but I suppose I shall be a 
clerk.” 

‘* How much salary do you expect to get?” 

' « Eight hundred, or a thousand.” 

“Good! I appoint you captain of the 
Blanche, at a salary of one thousand dollars a 
year.” 

‘Thank you, Larry; you are very kind.” 

‘“No, I'm not; none of that.” 

‘* I'm certainly very grateful —” 

“Dry up! None of your gratitude.” 

“*T should certainly like the position better 
than anything else I can think of; but I'm 
afraid my father and mother will not consent 
to the long absence.” . 

‘* We will reason with them.” 

They consented, after a long argument, only 
to oblige my friend who had saved my life, 
and because I desired so much to go. Of my 
experience in-the Blanche I have yet to tell, 
for I sailed in her from New York on the first 
of April. Larry spent a happy week with me, 
and I met him again on board of the Blanche 
about tw@ weeks later. I devoted the rest of 
the winter to the study of navigation, mari- 
tigge and naval laws, in order to fit myself for 
of new position. But whatever else I studied, 
I could not, in my father’s house, forget that 
the business of this world is not the chief end 
of existence. I still labored to make my course 
upward and onward, and endeavored to profit 
by all the experiences of life, and not least by 
those of Brvouac AND BATTLE. 


JENNIE'S SWEET-PEAS. 
BY M. R. W. 


HE are bright ones, scarlet, crimson, - 
Veined like petals of a rose; 

Here are white ones, — nuns I call them, — 
Rapt in stillness and repose. 


But these brown and purple-gray peas 
Have the sweetest, spiciest breath ; 

‘* Fragrant souls oft wear plain faces,” 
Sober little sweet-pea saith. 
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Miss O'NEIL WALKS INTO THE Roo. 


THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
GODS AND HALF-GODs. 
Miss Tottenham. 


UGUST 5. Ihave said nothing to you all 
summer, for I couldn't. To think Ju- 

dith should have been so sly! My own little 
Judith! I thought a marriage engagement 
was a fixed thing, like the Siamese twins; but 
it seems it isn’t. And when you appear to be 
studying astronomy, you are really talking 
about keeping house in the stars. And when 
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you marry one man, you are loving another. 
And when you get letters from “ another,” it 
isin the name of somebody else. My head 
was in a hard knot. 

I had promised to watch for that letter from 
Mr. Bailey, and I made Tom go to the post 
office every night the moment I heard the 
stage wheels, so he would be sure to get ahead 
of Robert, who insists upon bringing our mail, 
though he must know there’s no need of it. 
I was just as faithful as a watch-dog, and in- 
sisted on Keller’s spending a few days at Poo- 
noosac, just to get him out of the way. But 
all in vain. The night the letter actually 
came, Miss O’Neil was seized with what she 
considered her last sickness. You may de- 
pend upon her for dying at the wrong time. 
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And she made choice of me, out of all the 
girls in the village, to go and stay with her. 
Tt was the first time she had ever asked me, 
and I couldn't bear to refuse. I gave Tom a 
final charge about the post office, and started. 
Tt seems Benjie heard me talking to Tom — 
that child hears everything. When’ I got to 
Miss O'Neil’s, I found she was having faint- 
ing turns, and felt very down-hearted, for she 
isn’t used to being sick; but she reviyed at 
sight of me, and said she “ guessed, after all, 
she should live till green sauce came, and she 
had always noticed that if she did live-till 
green sauce came, she was sure to get through 
the rest of the year.” 

About ten o’clock she called for some cold 
water, and said I must draw it from the Lis- 
comb well across the street. As I was coming 
back, pitcher in hand, I met Robert. 

‘‘ What are you doing?” said he, taking the 
pitcher out of my hands. 

‘* Watching with Miss O'Neil.” 

‘“*T wish I had known it: I would have 
brought your mail.” 

‘* Was there anything for me?” 

‘*Yes; a letter as big as your head.” 

‘*Ah! Where did it come from?” 


I thought I must say something, for he was 
looking at me, and my face was turning vari- 


ous colors by moonlight. 

** From New York.” 

** New York!” 

I was thinking to be sure he would say 
Boston. 

‘“‘IT beg your pardon for noticing the post 
mark, Marian; but the handwriting was al- 
most exactly like Fordyce Bailey’s, and'I 
looked before I thought.” 

‘It’s of no consequence,” said I, ready 
to sink through the door-stone. ‘You 
needn’t apologize. But what did you do with 
the letter?” 

‘‘ Well, the fact is, Tom came and took it 
out of my hands, with the rest of the mail. 
It seems I wasn’t expected to inquire at your 
box. Benjie read me a small lecture on the 
subject when I got to the house. I hope you 
won’t be offended with me, and think I meant 
to be officious. I’ve always been in the habit 
of getting your mail, and it never occurred to 
me’‘till just now that you could: have any ob- 
jections.” 

You would have thought he was speaking 
to the Queen of England, he was so deferen- 
tial. Still I could see-that he felt very much 
hurt. 

‘*O, Robert,” said I, ‘‘ it was only —” and 
there I stopped. I couldn’t say it was only 
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in this particular case that I didn’t wish him 
to get the mail. Perhaps he knew what I 
meant as well as if Ihad said it; or perhaps 
he really thought I considered him officious; 
at any rate, he was a good deal disturbed, I 
knew by his eyes. . He has the sort that tell 
when anything goes wrong. It’s partly the 
color that does it—a beautiful brown, like 
Pauline’s, with once in a while a darker shade 
stealing over it, as if there were unknown 
depths in there. I never saw such remarkable 
eyes, with so much cloud and sunshine. It 
was none of his business about the letter; but 
I didn’t like to see him look so glum, and was 
going to say something to light up his eyes, 
when Miss O’Neil called out, — 

‘Pretty works, Miriam; picking up young 
men, and talking in the street. Where’s my 
drink of water?” 

I ran in then, for fear the neighbors would 
hear her. 

Next morning, when I went home, I asked 
Tom what he did with the letters. He said 
he put them on the centre-table in the sitting- 
room. My father never alluded to them, only 
looked at me sharply all dinner-time, and { 
was afraid to speak. After dinner, when I had 
brought my work into the sitting-room, he 
came in and walked back and forth, with his 
hands behind him, and at last stopped right 
before me, and said he, in that cutting tone 
of his, — 

“Well, my daughter, you may not know it 
now, ‘but you will find out some time 


* How salt his food who fares 
Upon another’s bread ; how steep his path 
Who treadeth up and down another’s stairs.’ ”” 


I couldn’t think of anybody’s stairs I had 
trodden up and down but Judith’s. And then 


‘I sprang out of my chair, for 1 thought he re- 


ferred to my going to Mr. Willard’s so much 
when Fordyce was there. -He must have de- 
tected the handwriting as well as Robert, and 
they both thought it was a secret correspon- 
dence. It was quite too bad. I wanted to 
clear myself; but, just as I was going to 
speak, I remembered I was under bonds, and 
couldn’t. 

“¢ Calm yourself, child,” said my father. ‘I 
will explain presently why I am displeased 
with you, But, first of all, Imust make con- 
fession of having done wrong myself. I took 
up a letter last night directed to you. It was 
so thick as to require three postage stamps, 
and, .as.-it came from New York, I never 
doubted it was Vick’s Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds, which you sent for a few days ago. I 
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wondered it should be mailed like a letter, but 
presumed it was a mistake. And, Marian, I— 
opened it.” 

**O, papa!” screamed I. 

‘‘It was a careless thing. I claim no right 
to interfere with your correspondence, as you 
very well know. I opened this merely to see 
if Vick had an Ophir Rose.” 

I just shook all over with the dread of what 
was coming next. . 

‘“‘And, instead of the catalogue, out fell 
a written document, beginning, ‘Mine in 
heaven!’” 

‘“©O, father! And you thought that meant 
me!” 

‘*T hardly know what I thought. 
utterly astonished to form an idea. 
words were like these : — 

‘¢* Yes, Judith, though another will call you 
his for the little while we stay below, yet your 
own Fordyce bids defiance to the pettiness of 
this small earth, and dares claim you for his 
bride ¢# the stars !’ 

‘¢ There, Marian, what do you say to that?” 

‘*What can I say, papa, except that I am 
very, very sorry?” 

‘Sorry for what? It seems this is no news 
to you.” 

‘Sorry you read the letter.” 

‘* Ah, but I didn’t, my daughter,” said he, 
dropping it in my hands as if it wasn’t fit to 
be touched without gloves. ‘I never read 
another line after I came to the ‘ bride in the 
stars.’ ” 

“O, but, papa—” 

‘Yes, Marian, I know what you would say: 


I was too 
The next 


I had read far enough to see through the |- 


whole business; and soI had. I do not need 
to ask any questions. Judith is a heartless 
coquette—a wicked, deceitful girl; and my 
daughter is conniving with her to impose upon 
Silas Hackett, one.of the best young men that 
ever grew up in Quinnebasset.” 

“QO, father! stop a minute, and let me 
think. I don't know how much I ought to 
tell; but it can’t do any harm to say this: I 
never knew Fordyce was in love with Judith 
until after he went away.” 

‘““Can it be possible, Marian? And you 
were with them half the time! What is the 
matter with your eyes?” 

“‘ Cataracts, I guess. Robert saw something 
wrong; but, truly, father, I couldn’t believe it 
was so.” 

My father came a little nearer to me then, 
for he began to see I hadn’t ‘‘ connived.” 

‘I am glad to know so much in your favor, 
Marian. But by what right did Mr. Bailey 
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direct this letter to you? It must have been a 
contrived plan.” . 

‘Yes, sir; but contrived without my knowl- 
edge. I didn't even know till the other day 
that the letter was coming.” 

‘*Humph! Judith doesn’t scruple to take 
liberties with her friends. And you are ex- 
pected to endure all this for her sake?” 

‘*O, it’s nothing, papa, except the risk of 
being misunderstood.” 

*“*Yes, child. Do you remember the cat 
whose paws the monkey made use of to pull 
chestnuts out of the fire?” 

‘* But there are to be no more letters, father. 
This is the last one.” 

“Indeed!” 

**O, yes, sir; Mr. Bailey is very honorable.” 

‘* Very.” 

‘* But, father, -he certainly is. He couldn’t 
help his feelings towards Judith; but he has 
gone away now, and will stay away; they are 
not to meet any more.” 

** An excellent plan, my dear, — if well car- 
ried out. And, meanwhile, Judith is to keep 
Silas blindfolded, and marry him — is she?” 

‘¢ She thinks she can’t break her word.” 

‘¢ Marian, look up in my face.. Do you con- 
sider this proper behavior?” 

*‘ It doesn’t seem so, father; but I don’t un- 
derstand such matters.” 

‘¢ Don't understand! Why, I hope you have 
common sénse.” 

“But, father, there is something about love 
so queer! It seems just like a whirlwind; 
takes people right off their feet, and spins 
them round and round.” 

My father laughed. 


*** The gods approve 
The depth, but not the tumult, of the soul,’” 


said he. ‘*I don’t believe in French love, 
daughter. You may carry the letter to Judith, 
with my sincere apologies for opening it; and 
tell her if I ever see another of the same sort 
I shall pass it over to Silas Hackett.” 

**O, father, how cruel!” ' 

But it was of no use pleading with him; the 
more I said, the more exasperated he grew. I 
went over to Mr. Willard’s with the letter, and 
met Robert on the street. -He looked sober, 
and I knew I looked guilty. It seemed as if 
I might say something to make things more 
comfortable, and said I, — 

** Robert — ” 

He stood still, waiting for me to finish; but 
I only remarked, — 

“ A lovely day,” and passed on. 

Judith was very eager to see me, for she was 
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almost sure I had a letter. She had been at 
our house in the forenoon to inquire, but found 
me asleep. Nobody knows how I dreaded to 
put that document in her hands, with the torn 
envelope, and tell her who had openedit. I 
knew she would be dreadfully mortified. But 
she was worse than that: she was frantic. My 
father was the last person to have sympathy 
with her, she said. Never was any one so un- 
lucky as she. And Robert had seen the hand- 
writing. He would take her head off. ‘He 
couldn’t appreciate such a peculiar case. I 
slipped out and got the hartshorn, and: then 
left her alone to peruse the manuscript. When 
I came back she was in high feather, and I was 
glad, though at the same time I knew her face 
had no right to be so bright. 

““It is well this is the end of the correspon- 
dence,” said I, ** for you see I’could not have 
any more letters pass through my hands.” 

I did not tell her my father had said, if she 
made a cat’s paw of me again, he should foer- 
bid her the house. 

‘* Fordyce'wants to write again,” said she; 
**but I mustn’t allow it. Fm resolved to be 
faithful to Silas.” 

‘*Faithful!” I had to turn my face away 
to hide a smile. She kept:sniffing the harts- 
thorn, and growing more and more cheerful. 

“I’m sorry Robert saw the handwriting; 
but never ‘mind, Marian; he will probably 
think you are engaged to Fordyce.” 

** Now, Judith, do you suppose he will?” 

** Why, what do you care?” 

I wanted to tell her I'd as lief he would 
think I’had committed burglary ; but itwouldn’t 
do to say so. 

*‘ And your father won’t breathe a word?” 

‘““No, Judith; don’t imagine it for a mo- 
ment.” 

‘So nothing dreadful has happened, after 
all; and poor Silas will never be -the wiser. 
O, Marian, I’m in such an exalted frame of 
mind, I feel prepared to do my duty all my 
lifeby that boy. You don’t know the self-sac- 
rifice there is in true love.” 

It was dreadful to see her:so deluded; but 
the more I reasoned with her, the more she 
thought I was of the earth ‘earthy, and 
“couldn't appreciate such'a peculiar case.” 

She was so high up in the blue that she 
never stopped to care about Robert’s getting a 
wrong impression of me. I didn’t like it very 
well to have him suppose I was carrying on a 
private correspondence with Fordyce, after all 
I had said against him. Robert never men- 
tioned his name to me, but he seemed very 
sober, and stopped getting our mail. I sup- 
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pose he thought I was a deceitful, foolish girl, 
and he had just found me out. Perhaps some 
people wouldn’t have minded; but Robert has 
always been a firm friend of mine, and I think 
a great deal of his good opinion. 

Affairs went on very quietly for awhile. My 
father asked no questions. Keller knew noth- 
ing whatever, but spoke now and then of Si- 
las, and darkly hinted that some girls were 
naturally fickle. Judith answered Fordyce’s 
letter, bidding him stop writing, and he 
obeyed. But all the while, it seems, he was 
turning things over in his mind, and coming 
to the conclusion that he shouldn’t wait till 
they went to the stars; he would rather be 
married on earth. So he took the matter into 
his own hands, and wrote Silas Hackett a very 
saucy letter. Silas was busy with his engi- 
neering, trying to: please Judith, and thinking 
everything was right, when this letter came. 
It told him flatly that he was very much mis- 
taken if he thought Judith Willard cared any- 
thing about him. The idea was preposterous. 
His nature was too grovelling for her. She 
only pitied him — poor fellow! while her heart 
was given to a far superior and more culti- 
vated man; to wit, Fordyce Bailey, Esquire. 
If Silas Hackett, yeoman, knew what was best, 
he would take his unworthy self out of the 
way, and not annoy the dear girl any more. 

This was a great surprise to Silas, but he 
was too sharp to be imposed upon. He wrote 
back to Mr. Bailey that he should wait till he 
heard from the lady herself before he took 
himself out of the way. ‘Fordyce was not pre- 


‘pared to find the country boy so cool and dig- 


nified, He was more than’a match for him. 
Silas sent his impudent letter to Judith, mere- 
ly remarking that it must be either a joke ora 
foolisly mistake ; he had “all faith in her, and 
knew she would not deceive him.” 

His manly conduct shamed Judith. 

‘‘What shall’ I do?” said she. ‘Tell me 
what to do.” 

‘* Write him'the whole truth,” said I. ‘ 

‘‘But, “Marian, he will despise me. He 
won’t understand that I was sacrificing my 
feelings for his sake. I can’t tell him. Don’t 
you see: I can’t?” 

My heart turned. away from Judith for just 
one moment, with a feeling almost like dis- 
gust,’and then I remembered what good friends 
we had always been, and how Robert had said 
if anybody had any influence over her, it was 
I; and I put my cheek close to hers, and spoke 
firmly, as if I was talking'to a child. 

‘«Don’t you know, ‘dear, I can see the thing 
justias it is, for my mind is clear, and yours 
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isn’t? You don’t think what you are doing. 
There is nothing safe but the truth, Judith — 
the plain, square truth.” 

That brought her to her senses at last, for 
she means to be sincere, only she lacks. cour- 
age. She could not bear to write Silas, that 
Fordyce was correct; but she told him if he 
would come, she would ‘‘ explain things to his 
satisfaction.” 

He came, and she explained; but I doubt if 
it was to his satisfaction, for he looked so dis- 
tressed that everybody noticed it. Judith said 
not a word,about breaking the engagement; 
but he told her she was free, and he never 
spoke a word of blame. She declares she 
never came so near loving him as she did when 
he told her she was free; he looked so noble, 
and his face was so pale and refined. 

He went away, and everybody seemed to 
know at once how the case stood; and such a 
time as there was all over town! for Quinne- 
basset people will talk. Robert was too proud 
to ask questions, but he seemed very much 
surprised. 

Of course Judith, in her distress, wrote to 
Fordyce, and he came straightway to see her; 
got out of the stage, and walked all the way 
from the post office, in a heavy rain-storm, on 
purpose to surprise her. I’ve heard before of 
people that didn’t know enough to keep out of 
fire and water! Judith and I were standing 
in the front hall, and what think hesaid, as he 
nipped in, swinging his cane? 

‘* Ah, Judith, when the 4alf/-gads go, the gods 
may arrive!” 

That's Emerson, I wish you to know,.and 
“half-gods” stands for Silas Hackett. I 
looked down at Fordyce’s muddy boots, and 
thought, — 

“« Well, young man, you may call yourself a 
god, but you.have clay feet.” 

Iran home,.and left the lovers.to themselves, 
rather glad at the bottom of my heart that 
affairs were approaching a crisis. * I hadn't 
been at home five minutes, and Benjie and I 
were having a cosy rock in the big, chair, 
when Robert rushed in, looking both pleased 
and provoked, and shook hands with me in 
the heartiest. manner, as if ke would never 
let go. 

‘** Well, you are pure gold, after all,” said he, 
“as Lalways.used to think;,and I beg your 
pardon for taking up any other opinion.” 

‘Thank you,” said I. ‘‘ Please explain.” 

““Why, I might have known better than to 
think. you cared for that.fool.” 

And then he set his teeth together, and 
said he, — 





‘* But it cuts me up to find it’s my own sister 
that’s lacking in sense.” 

He did feel dreadfully. But it did me good 
to have him so cordial to me once more. He 
is none of your milk-and-water sort; and it 
pleased him so to find I hadn't deceived him, 
that it almost made up for his trouble about 
Judith. I come next to her, I do think, in his 
mind. 

*¢ Don’t be hard on Judith,” said I. ‘She 
couldn’thelp it. It's too bad; but sheis really in © 
earnest this time. You can see for yourself, 
Robert, she must be in love with that man, 
for if she wasn’t, how could she endure him?” 

That set him off in a gale of laughing, 
though I couldn’t see what I had said so very 
absurd. If it doesn’t take blind love to make 
some people endurable, then I’m mistaken. 

“T like to hear you plead Judith’s cause,” 
said Robert, ‘* your arguments are so original. 
But the trouble is with me, I am afraid your 
client. doesn’t know her own mind.” 

‘* What makes you think so?” 

** Well, I don’t believe in being ‘ struck with 
huge love’ all of a sudden. The real sort is 
something different — has a good solid foun- 
dation.” 

“That shows you don’t know anything 
about it, sir.” 

‘* As much as you do, ma’am, begging your 
pardon. Do you suppose, now, Judith would 
ever have thought of this man with the bam- 
boo cane if she hadn’t been tired of Silas?” 

‘*Why, Robert Willard! what an idea!” 

‘* Well, I can’t help my ideas. And, what's 
more, I think she’ll be dreadfully ashamed of 
this six months hence.” 

I shook my head. 

‘* Wait and see,” said he, looking as wige as 
an owl. 

It isn’t six months yet; soI can’t say posi- 
tively. She never throught of such a thing as 
a commonplace, matter-of-fact engagement 
with Fordyce Bailey, and it rather bewildered 
her at first. There didn’t seem to be so much 
romance when she found everybody was will- 
ing. Aunt Esther liked it; her father said, 
“Just as you please; ” and Robert only stodd 
off and whistled. He had begged her to wait 
a year before she made any more promises to 
anybody; but she didn’t mind him, and then 
he washed his hands of her. 

_ She keeps asking me, ‘“‘ Don’t I seem hap- 
py?” Well, yes, she does. Only no one has 
congratulated her on her new engagement, 
and -she says she ‘‘suspects Fordyce isn’t a 
great favorite in Quinnebasset.” I could haye 
told her that before. 
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‘*But what do youcare?” saidI. ‘* You are 
satisfied with him, and that’s enough.” 

He is editing a paper called the ‘‘ Cyno- 
sura Star,” and Judith fills one corner every 
week with a poem. The rest of the time she 
is writing letters to her dear Fordyce. Say 
what you will, Miss Tottenham, it must be 
delightful to be in love! 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A QUEER LITTLE STORY. 


‘“*T WOULDN'T be a doctor’s wife for any- 

thing in this world,” cried Marian, her 
swift-flying broom sending the cat skulking 
under the table. 

“Why not?” said Judith, sitting down in 
the middle of the room to avoid the Septem- 
ber gale from the open window. 

‘* Why, a niedical man hasn’t any peace of 
his life, or his wife either. "I had to keep 
breakfast hot two mortal hours this morning, 
— please move back your chair a little, — and 
what time my father’ll get home to dinner 
nobody knows. I wouldn’t marry a doctor if 


it was to save the world.” 
Marian spoke with unnecessary warmth, be- 
ing secretly irritated by Judith’s plastic man- 


ner of letting her skirts drag in the dirt. 

You wouldn’t, indeed?” said Judith, with 
a sly smile. ‘I should think you were the 
last person to speak against the faculty. 
You've always been brought up with doctors, 
and you'll marry one yet. I’m as sure of it as 
I am that I sit in this chair.” 

Marian twitched back her sweeping cap, 
which had settled on the bridge of her nose, 
and took up the dust pan in high disdain. 

**T know too much for that,” said she; ‘*a 
burnt child dreads the fire.” 

Judith laughed—a low, lady-like laugh, 
with an undertone of meaning in it. 

**T’ll tell that to Robert,” said she. 

Quick as thought, the bright color surged 
to Marian’s face, over went the dust pan, and 
down. she sank to the floor. 

Judith Willard, how could you?” 

It was the first time the idea had ever en- 
tered her head of Robert as a possible lover. 

Judith laughed again. 

** How could you speak so?” said Marian, 
in a grieved tone. ‘I think it’s really indeli- 
cate.” : 

** Why, child, what did I say?” 

True enough. What had she said? The 
words were nothing. How stupid to take 
them up as if they had some hidden mean- 
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ing! The pink color in Marian’s face deep- 
ened to crimson. It was really very awkward, 
and she was put to her woman’s wits to know 
what to say next. Determined to steer clear of 
the medical profession this time, she dashed 
headlong into another subject. 

© OQ, Jude, did you know Thankful had 
given me that recipe for making ginger tea?” 

“Abe” 

* Yes, that famous ginger tea! Don’t you 
know how private she used to be about it? 
You take two eggs —” 

“Dol? Well, you’re quick at changing the 
conversation!” said Judith, with an amused 
smile. ‘‘I don’t see, though, and never did, 
why you should be so afraid of me, Marian. 
I’ve always talked to you freely about my own 
affairs; but you’re just as close-mouthed! I 
never dared hint a word about Robert before, 
and the moment I do it, you’re on your dig- 
nity.” 

Marian looked up in utter astonishment. 

**O, now, dear, you needn’t pretend to such 
ignorance! You know all about it just as well 
as I do.” ; 

*¢ All about what?” 

** Why, that Robert worships the very ground 
you walk on.” 

It was all out now — the words Judith ought 
never to have spoken, the story she had no 
right to tell, the secret which Robert himself 
had never whispered to a living soul. 

Marian turned pale, and looked frightened. 

**T don’t believe it.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘¢ Because Robert would know better.” 

Marian spoke with prompt decision, as if 
the idea was not to be entertained for a mo- 
ment, and her tone piqued Judith. 

*¢ Now, Marian, that’s a strange way to talk! 
If there’s a living human being you think is 
perfection, next to your father, it’s Robert 
Willard, and you can’t deny it.” 

*¢ Well, what of that? That isn’t saying I’m 
in love with him; and I’m not, any more than 
those tongs, or those bellows, except as 2 
friend,” added Marian, growing incoherent 
in her eagerness to set Judith right. 

“But you will,” was the ungrammatical 
reply. 

*¢ Will what? — No, I won’t; I meanI can't; 
and I wish you wouldn’t say another word 
about it. I should hate Robert if he should 
say such a thing to me! He mustn’t! He 
mustn’t! ” 

‘He won’t then; you needn’t be afraid,” 
said Judith, in a changed tone. “T’ll tell 
him.” 
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“Tell him?—No, no, no! that would be 
O, Judith, please do 


the worst of the whole. 
promise you won’t.” 

But Judith, whose family pride had been 
touched, only gazed straight into the fire, 
without answering. She was generally as 
pliable as a ball of putty, but when she did 
set her face like a flint, woe betide you! Mar- 
ian had twenty minds, She wanted to kneel 
and implore; she was ready to fly into a rage; 
but on the whole, didn’t know but it was best 
to turn the whole thing into a laugh. 

The laugh carried the day. Before she had 
time to beseech or to scold, Benjie rushed in 
with a rueful face, exclaiming, — 

“Hillo, you Mamie, I’ve been busted out 
of my last marble!” 

And between the reproof Marian had to ad- 
minister for bad language, with the child's 
face cuddled in her neck, and the answer she 
had to give Tom the next moment about the 
new flower-stand, Judith slipped out of the 
house, and ran home. Marian did not fear 
that she was seriously offended, for Judith’s 
temper was perfect; but she did almost fear 
that the thoughtless girl might talk with Rob- 
ert as she had threatened. 

“She can’t do it, though, till he comes home 
from Philadelphia; and before that time I’ll 
make her promise to keep still.” 

But Judith carefully avoided the subject, and 
Marian had not the courage to allude to it 
again. She hardly ever spoke Robert’s name; 
but, strange to say, that conversation with 
Judith kept fresh all the fall. She could re- 
peat every word of it, and the more she tried 
to drive it out of her head, the more it came 
back again, and staid. It had not taken five 
seconds for Judith to tell that little story; but 
ittook days and weeks for Marian to say it 
over and over again to herself— ‘‘ He wor- 
ships the very ground you walk on.” I don’t 
believe it! It isn’t at all likely. 

And then she reviewed his words and looks, 
as many of them as she could possibly remem- 
ber, —even the very tones of his voice, — in 
otder to satisfy herself whether it really was 
“at all likely” or not. Not that it was of any 
particular consequence, either; only she want- 
tdto know. Sometimes she thought Judith 
must be right; then again it seemed “ per- 
fectly absurd; ” so she felt obliged to go over 
the same ground day after day, beginning 
with, ‘“‘ How I wish I knew!” and leaving off 

atthe place of beginning. The subject was 
rather fascinating, and grew more and more so. 

How strange it would be if Robert had real- 
ly cared for her all this time, and she had not 
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known it! But then she was so blind! Girls 
were often blind. There was Judith, one of ° 
the wise ones in such matters, if anybody ever 
was; and even she didn’t dream Silas Hackett 
loved her till he told her se. Perhaps girls 
were usually kept in the dark on purpose. 
What did Robert say about that very thing? 
Marian recalled the exact words, — 

‘Girls are coquettes naturally. It doesn’t 
answer to let them know their power: it makes 
little tyrants of them, Marian.” 

Perhaps that was the very reason why Rob- 
ert had let concealment prey upon his damask 
cheek so long. He was afraid Marian might 
take a dislike to him, as Judith had done to 
Silas. 

‘* And I suppose I should. O, no doubt of 
it; only,” added she, hesitating, ‘‘I am so 
very different from Judith! I never guste un- 
derstood why Silas annoyed her so.” 

‘‘ Because,” mused Marian, as she set a 
patch into Benjie’s jacket, ‘‘ because, if any- 
body does truly choose you out of the whole 
world, I shoald think your heart would answer 
back. That is, ifit’s such a person as— OQ, 
dear, what am I thinking about? I’m making 
a button-hole stitch round this patch.” 

Marian seized her scissors, and picked away 
with a resolute scowl, as if the button-hole 
stitch were not at the root of the mischief, but 
she must pick out a thought that went deeper 
still. 

Ah, but the thought wouldn't come! 

Once upon a time, an unfortunate lady, 
named Mrs. Bluebeard, dropped a fatal gold 
key in the closet, and got a stain on it, which 
all the ‘scouring in the world wouldn’t rub off, 
There are other things which take just as in- 
delible stains'as gold keys. Judith, with those 
few careless words, had made an impression 
on her friend’s mind which she could not 
now efface if she tried. 

*¢O, Marian,” said she, one morning, in a. 
matter-of-course way, as if she were talking 
of basque patterns, ‘‘I wrote Robert yester- 
day what you said about hating him if he 
should come any nearer; so you needn’t be 
at all afraid: he is very quick to take a hint.” 

‘* Why, Judith Willard, you can’t be in ear- 
nest. You didn’t tell him that?” 

** To be sure I did; and it’s nothing to look 
so wild about, child. It’s only between Rob- 
ert and me. You may be sure ’twon’t go any 
farther.” 

O, Judith, Judith, I don’t thank you; and 
I think, as I said before, you’re positively in- 
delicate,” cried poor Marian, burying her 
blazing face in her hands, 
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‘* Why, Marian,.do you suppose I’d let my 
darling brother go and make a fool of him- 
self?” 

**'You needn’t be afraid of that, Judith Wil- 
lard. He’s plenty big enough and old enough 
to take care of his own affairs. And to think of 
your interfering, and mortifying me to death!” 

**T never thought of your taking it so to 
heart,” said gentle Judith, a little disconcert- 
ed. ‘I'll write again to-morrow, and say it 
was all a mistake.” 

‘*If you do,” cried Marian, springing up, 
and seizing Judith’s hands, ‘* #/ you do—” 

‘* Well, there’s no such thing as suiting you,” 
returned Judith, with mild resignation. ‘If 
I were in your place, Marian, I wouldn’t think 
any more about it: it will soon blow over.” 

** Wouldn’t think any more about it!” Very 
good, very easily said; only, like the most of 
Judith’s advice, it wasn’t practical, and couldn’t 
be followed. Marian thought more than ever. 
How could she help it?) Thought till her 
young heart was sick with shame. 

Robert — henceforth Dr. Willard — returned 
ftom Philadelphia in November, and for’ the 
first time in her life she was afraid of him, 
and ran and hid every time she heard a foot- 
step in the hall. She might have spared her- 
self the pains, for Robert did not call. He 
was very much taken up with two or three old 
women, who had put themselves in his hands, 
and expected him to make them over as good 
as new. 

‘*Seems to me Robert isn’t very social,” 
said Dr. Prescott, one night at the tea-table. 
“‘T have only seen him once, and that was on 
the street.” 

‘I'd like some of the quince, if you please, 
papa.” 

“What! Not in your tea-cup, daughter?” 

The tea-cup was withdrawn so suddenly that 
Benjie laughed, and swallowed a crumb the 
Wrong way. Marian thought it the strangest 
thing that she should have been so absent- 
minded, when she was taking special pains 
to appear unconcerned. That miserable self- 
consciousness which ‘came over her every time 
Robert’s name was mentioned. What would 
it drive her into next? 

“Father,” snid she, speaking very fast, 
“Mr. Bailey’s new paper—the Cynosura 
Star — has stopped.” 

‘Ah; I thought it was nothing more than a 
shooting star. I am not surprised.” 1 

** But it troubles Judith.” 

** Judith is always in trouble, and always will 
be tillshe goes out of §erself, and throws her 
energies into a proper channel.” 
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* But you don’t want her husband to fail in 
business?” 

‘* What husband? That Bailey? He isn’t 
her husband yet, and never will be. It’s too 
‘bad to be thought of.” 

“Papa, you’re always so hard on Fordyce.” 

‘**Am I? I suppose I can’t forget that he 
once refused to marry my daughter,” said the 
doctor, glancing at the fair face opposite, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye, and behind the 
twinkle a very sincere look of admiration. If 
there was a brighter, bonnier, more winsome 
lassie alive than ‘“‘my daughter Marian,” he 
hadn’t found it out. 

“*O, fie, father; he didn’t mean to steal my 
heart. It was only an accident, and you 
ought to forgive him,” said Marian, with a 
light laugh, which showed she was no longer 
sensitive on that point. 

**So I ought; for he restored it to you like 
a gentleman.” 

A sudden cloud passed over Marian’s face. 
She was thinking, — 

‘My father little knows, when he jokes 
about that, that I have done almost the same 
thing myself. Haven't I restored Robert Wil- 
lard’s heart to him — like a lady? And didn’t 
wait till he offered it, either! Post-haste — no 
time wasted! I can seem to see that boy 
laugh in his sleeve. He must think I'm so 
obliging! Saved him all the trouble of speak- 
ing!” 

‘¢ But I'll tell you the one I’m afraid I can’t 
forgive,” went on her father, in a playful 
mood; “and that is the man who really 
comes and steals that*little heart, and isn’t 
honest enough to bring it back again. That 
will cost me dear, you see. I’m glad he keeps 
away so long.” 

The doctor was only indulging in a little 
paternal gallantry. His words’ liad no special 
meaning; why should Marian look so con- 
fused? 

“Tam glad he keeps away so long” had no 
allusion to Robert; as she very well knew 
when she came to think a moment. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


QUEER LITTLE STORY CONTINUED. 


24 HY, Robert, is that you?” exclaimed 

Marian, entering the library with 

the feather duster in her hand. She must 

have been very much surprised to find him 

there, for as he came in at one door, she had 
run out at the other. 

“How do you do?” said the new doctor, 
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turning over a ‘“book of bones,” 
ting to shake hands. 

It was well he did not look up at once. He 
might have thought Marian was sick; but by 
the time he had come to the end of that very 


and forget- 


interesting paragraph, the bright color had 


erept back again to. her cheeks. 

‘* What do you hear from Keller?” said he, 
taking down another book, 

‘* Ah?” thought Marian, with a little shiver, 
‘* he doesn’t care whether I’m alive or dead. 
I was anxious to find out, and;now I know.” 

‘*Keller? O, he entered college before you 
went away — didn’t he? some time in Septem- 
ber. He hardly limps atall; just lame enough, 
he writes, to escape hazing.” 

“ There, that'was a long sentence,” thought 
she, throwing her head back with a feeling of 
relief, ‘‘ and nothing out of the way in it, 'm 
sure.” 

‘*Glad to hear it,” said Dr. Willard, putting 
back two. books, and taking down another, 
while he thought in his turn, — 

** How handsome Marian grows! But proud 
as Lucifer. She needn’t toss her head in that 
style. Wants me to understand that she 
doesn’t care any more for me than she does 
for ‘ those tongs.’ Tongs was the word. Well, 


she may not find me as troublesome as she ex- 


pects.” 

There was a little pause, during which Rob- 
bert read a table of Latin weights and meas- 
ures backward, and Marian dusted everything 
faithfully, from the dictionary to the door- 
knob. 

**T wish Judith Willard had attended to her 
own affairs,” groaned she, inwardly. ‘* What 
shall I do to let Robert know I don’t believe 
her story? He never cared the least thing 
about me, and now he'll go to hating me. 
Don’t I know how I felt ‘towards Fordyce 
Bailey? I declare it's a crying shame. But 
I can’t say a word; it would be very improper, 
and of course he despises me too much to al- 
lude to the subject.” 

‘Cool weather,” said Robert, putting back 
the last book, and moving towards the door. 

“Very,” returned Marian, looking up with 
a glance that held him to the spot half a min- 
ute; it seemed to say so plainly, «Why do 
you go?” 

‘*But I won’t be a dunce,” thought he, giv- 
ing himself a mental shaking. ‘* Good morn- 
ing, Marian.” 

“*O; Judith, Judith,” thought Marian, rush- 
ing up to her chamber, and shutting herself 
in. ‘ What have you done? You think no 
one has any troubles but yourself; but J say 
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it’s a hard case to lose. such a, good friend. as 
Robert, just for a piece of foolishness.” 

Meanwhile, Judith, absorbed in her own 
affairs, which did not run very smoothly, saw 
nothing of what was going on. She had saved 
Robert from making a fool of himself, and 
having done her duty, thought no more about 
it. She did not know what made him so quiet, 
— scarcely speaking unless asked a. question, 
—and at the same time so restless, running 
from one thing to another, but presumed it 
was his worry about business. Dr. Prescott 
had made him a very tempting offer, and was 
really anxious to take him into. partnership. 
There could hardly be a better opening fora 
young man, for Dr. Prescott ranked, to say the 
least, as the first physician in the county. 

Still Robert held back. He wanted to think 
it over a while. Dr. Ephraim Ware, brother 
of the man who had been Mrs. Prescott’s fel- 
low-sufferer in Cuba, was about to retire from 
an excellent practice in the western part of 
the state, and proposed Dr. Willard’s taking 
his place. 

“* It isn’t best to settle for life in a hurry,” 
said the young Esculapius, trying his best to 
weigh both these propositions carefully, and 
without the least reference to Marian. 

‘*What would she care? It’s lucky for me I 
found out her state of mind so early in. the 
day, though I.can’t say I thank Judith for in- 
terfering. Marian probably considers me a 
moon-struck swain. I saw her lip curl when 
she spoke tome. Well, if I-do decide to go 
inte practice with her father, I guess I can 
contrive to keep out of her way! Thank good- 
ness, there’s a street door to the office. She is 
the only girl in the world for me, and I always 
did have a hope that some time— And who 
knows but now, if Judith hadn’t— But no! 
when it comes to comparing me to a pair of 
tongs, that settles the matter!” 

So said Robert, and thought hope was dead, 
when it was only buried alive — buried under 
resolutions and impediments mountain high; 
but somehow there was always a loophole for 
air to steal in, and the faint little hope breathed 
the breath of life still. 

When Marian heard through Judith, as they 
were walking home from church together, that 
Robert had at last decided to accept her father’s 
offer, she merely said, — 

‘* Has he?” 

**Q, Marian, isn’t it so nice we can keep 
him at home?” 

‘* See her,” thought Marian, ‘‘ walking this 
street perfectly. serene, like an elephant that’s 
trod upon a worm, and never noticed it! If 
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she did but know,.it’s anything but nice for 
me, this keeping Robert at home!” 

Certainly. Very trying, very mortifying; 
but in spite of that, and underneath it all, ex- 
quisitely delightful too! Why so? Marian 
did not stop to inquire. She knew she could 
not help being ‘‘ rather glad,” but supposed 
it was because Robert was rid of those Wares. 
She never liked the family, and she had been 
so afraid he would get mixed up with Dr. 
Ephraim. How it had troubled her! You 
see she always did want Robert to do well; 
she was proud of him; and then the time had 
been when they were such good friends. He 
and her father suited each other, and ought to 
be. together: it was a fine thing for them both. 

‘*T shan’t take any peace of my life, having 
a person in the house I can’t look in the face; 
still, my father has too hard a time, and for 
his sake I am glad.” 

Thus Marian’s feelings were very much like 
the waters of the lake in the land of roses — 
half bitter, half sweet. 

The sign over the office door was taken 
down, and a new one put up with Robert's 
name added. But Marian had more peace of 
her life than she had expected, which shows it 
is never best to borrow trouble. Robert, hav- 


ing resolved to convince her— and himself, 


too —that he was zof a moon-struck swain, 
devoted his whole soul to his profession, and 
many a day passed that she did not see him 
atall. She began to wish he would bring the 
evening mail, for then she should be sure of a 
peep at his face once a day. It was so odd 
not to have him running in, and she was al- 
ways thinking of little things she wanted to 
say; but of course he wouldn’t bring the mail, 
since that fuss with Fordyce’s letter, unless 
specially requested. And who was going to 
request him? Not Marian! If he chose to 
keep himself at arm’s length, let him do it; 
she had no idea of coaxing and wheedling 
anybody that disliked her so. 

The winter was not half as pleasant as usual. 
Both these proud souls were smoothly polite; 
but every ice-cold ‘‘How do you do?” was 
spoken farther and farther off, till there was 
every prospect that they would soon be bow- 
ing to each other from the north and south 
poles. 

‘‘ Robert relieves me even niore than I ex- 
_ pected,” Dr. Prescott often remarked, as he 
leaned back to enjoy his newspaper; he was 
seldom called out now in the evening. ‘I 
did hope my oldest son would be the one to 
take my place, but next to him I should cer- 
tainly choose Robert.” 
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‘‘ Keller taught a capital school last winter,” 
said Marian, who always found something 
else to talk about when Robert’s name was 
mentioned. 

“‘ Yes, and if he proves as good at law as he 
is at teaching, I've no fault to find. I consider 
myself rarely blessed in all my children. To 
be sure, my oldest daughter did run away 
from home, but my second one has been faith- 
ful thus far, and expects to spend her days 
with me.” 

‘* Yes, indeed, you may be sure of that, 
papa.” 

‘There, that will do. I don’t ask for any 
promises. Poor little girl! I was afraid the 
care might be too heavy for your tender shoul- 
ders; but, bless us, you have such a buoyant 
way with you, child! Why, you soar above 
your petty trials, up, up, and singing like the 
skylark. Do you know it?” 

‘*T know you say so, father.” 

But as Marian drew the darning needle 
through Benjie’s gray sock, she said to her- 
self, — , 

‘*T sometimes think people are a little too 
sure about what goes on in other people’s 
minds. He doesn’t know I was out of pa- 
tience with life not two hours ago, and asking, 
‘Is this all there is to it?’” 

** And, my daughter, I count you very for- 
tunate, after all, to have had your time so filled 
with ministering to others. Look at Judith! 
What has she had to think of but herself? 
Idleness isn’t so bad for commonplace peo- 
ple, but those of the poetical temperament, 
like you and her, need employment — must 
have it.” 

‘* Have I the poetical temperament, father? 
I can’t rhyme degently.” 

“You know what I mean. You are botlrof 
you sensitive and imaginative, prone to ex- 
pect too much in life. Let such people float 
along with no aim or object, and no particu- 
lar call on their energies, and — especially if 
they haven’t sound health to begin with— 
they grow morbid, exaggerate their trials, and 
‘the deep poetic heart’ becomes a lump of 
anguish in their breasts. What's the matter 
with Judith now? Remorse about Silas, I 
hope? Better late than never.” 

‘* Not that exactly, papa.” 

“I see you hesitate, dear. I had no right 
to ask you.” 

“O, yes, sir, you had; and it will do no 
harm to tell you. She has not heard from 
Mr. Bailey since last October, nearly six 
months ago. Isn’t that enough to make any- 
body look sober?” 
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‘‘ Depends upon circumstances. It wouldn’t 
distort my countenance — not in the least!” 

At that moment there was.a quick peal of 
the office-bell, so abrupt and decisive that it 
brought Marian and her father both to their 
feet. 

‘*The young doctor,” gasped a little boy, 
who had evidently run himself out of breath 
— ‘the young doctor —just alive — quick as 
you can go.” 

‘* What has happened to him? Where is 
he?” 

‘*Don’t know — down to my house. They 
didn’t say—fell off his horse. Broke his 
neck, I guess.” 

At these terrible words Marian sank death- 
ly white upon the sofa. Dr. Prescott, without 
looking at her, or askingsanother question, 
seized his hat, and ran. Marian, who had 
not uttered one word, caught the messenger, 
Hen Page, by the arms, and pulled him down 
toher. The little fellow, frightened at sight 


‘of her white lips moving, while no words 


came, screamed out to reassure her, — 

‘‘ He’s alive yet. They told me to say he’s 
alive.” 

‘* Who’s alive?” asked a manly voice, ring- 
ing clear and loud in the hall; and behold 
Robert himself, safe and sound, walking into 
the office! At the same moment, to his in- 
tense surprise, the cool-mannered Marian 
sprang up with a glad cry, and threw both 
arms round his neck. 

‘*You see she thought you’s dead,” exclaimed 
the wonder-eyed little boy. ‘I told her you' 
wasn’t, — not quite, — and she’s been gripping 
hold of me ever since, and trying to holler.” 

‘* Why, Marian, I was just walking along 
from the post-office. What does this mean? 
Bless your little heart, Marian, don’t trem- 
ble so.” 

Her arms had been suddenly withdrawn 
from his neck, and she was laughing and cry- 
ing at once. 

“Thought I was dead—did she? And she 
cared as much as this?” 

Robert looked as if he was quite willing to 
be the victim of a false report, under such cir- 
stances. 

‘“‘ What did I say? What was I saying?” 
sobbed the poor mortified girl, speaking at 
last, and wrenching her hands from Robert's 
grasp. ‘* You naughty little Hen Page! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself?” 

‘“D’ you s’pose I went and did it a-purpose?” 
returned Hen, standing on his dignity. ‘‘ They 
sent me liggitty split.” 

‘Do you wonder it frightened me, Robert? 





He said you'd fallen off your horse, and broken 
your neck, and my father ran for dear life. Do 
you wonder it frightened me, Robert?” 

‘*No, not at all; it was the most natural 
thing in the world,” replied the young doctor, 
meekly; and his spirits sank as he spoke. 
‘¢But do lie down, dear; you're as pale as a 
ghost.” 

Marian curled herself into a heap of morti- 
fied pride on the sofa. 

‘*T should have done just the same, and felt 
exactly as bad, Robert Willard, if it had been 
your old horse that had broken his neck,” 
sobbed she. 

That was a little too absurd. Even Hen 
Page tittered, and a sly twinkle came into 
Robert’s eyes. A vase stood on the table, , 
which she had filled with flowers that morn- 
ing. He seized it, and scattered its contents 
right and left. 

**Don’t try to talk,” said he, bending over 
her, and sprinkling her face with a geranium 
leaf. He did not like to hear her tell wrong 
stories, I suppose. She closed her eyes in 
desperation, conscious that all she said and 
did only made matters worse. 

‘Look here, doctor,” said the little boy, 
watching the man with broken bones, kneel- 
ing so pliantly before his fair patient, ‘‘ didn’t 
you get hurt anywhere? What for pity sakes 
d’they mean?” 

No reply. Dr. Willard was fully absorbed 
in waiting for the opening of a pair of wilful 
blue-gray eyes. He had not had a fair sight 
at them for half a year at least, and now they 
were completely cornered, and the little story 
they had been hiding he was determined to 
get at, let it read as it might. 

The situation was growing embarrassing. 
Marian could not pretend any longer to feel 
faint, for her face was rosy red, but open her 
eyes she would not. She must have known 
from the little remarks Robert made in a low 
tone, that he was not at all offended; indeed, 
quite the reverse, and there was nothing to be 
afraid of, nothing in the world but those keen 
brown orbs, — the very ‘‘ remarkable” ones, 
— which she felt were looking straight down 
into her soul. 

That little boy ought to have gone away 
then. It was clear even to his ten-years old 
vision that ‘ Benjie’s sister and the young 
doctor liked each other first rate,” as he after- 
wards reported; but being of an inquiring 
mind, he still lingered. 

A happy thought came to Robert. 

‘‘ Ah, ha, Hen, what day of the month is 
it?” 
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** An April fool, by George!” burst forth the 
little fellow ; and he tore out of the office, swing- 
ing his cap. He had been making wee jokes 
all day, but'such a stupendous one as‘this was 
quite beyond him. 

*T'll bet I knew who started it,” said he; for 
nobody but his: big brother, “* Picked Evil,” 
would ever have presumed to trifle so with 
Dr. Prescott. 

A wicked, impertinent trick; but’ neither 
Robert nor Marian felt proper indignation 
towards Picked Evil. If they were April fools, 
they liked their folly, and thought it better 
than the wisdom of Solomon. Robert was 
within an inch of quoting poetry, which showed 
he was certainly light-headed. 

“* And’then she looked down on me 
With a look that placed a crown on me.” 

For Marian had opened hereyes at last, and 
fastened them on his coat-collar.. But at this 
interesting juncture Miss O'Neil walked into 
the room. 

* Of all things!” exclaimed she, taking in 
the situation ata glance. ‘The wind blow- 


eth and'it listeth; but I must say I’m surprised 
this time. I never allowed gentlemen to kneel 
to me, Miriam Linscott. Judge Dillingham 
did it once at a picnic, and I got him up as 
quick as I could; but he ground an awful grass 


stain into the knees of his white trousers.” 

Marian was sitting bolt upright now, and 
Robert beside her, laughing heartily. 

** Hullo here!” shouted Benjie, bustling: in 
with great pretended excitement; ‘d’you 
know Mr. Liscom’d fallen off his horse and 
broke his neck?” 

‘Phat joke is worn pretty thin, my boy,” 
returned Robert. 

But it took immediate effect on Miss O'Neil. 

* You don’t say’ so! Poor Phebe Liscom! 
Do: good in thy good pleasure unto Zion! 
How strange it is that of all. Hiram’s three 
wives, sheshould be the only one left to see 
him: buried! ” 

Robert laughed in the most heartless: man- 
ner, thinking what a lonesome funeral it would 
be with ozly one: widow for mourner, and did 
not attempt to stop Miss O’Neil, who hurried 
to the scene of the tragedy, followed’ by young 
Benjie, with his handkerchief stuffed in his 
mouth. 

Five minutes later Dr: Prescott’ returned, 
fuming with honest indignation against Picked 
Evil and allhisclan. Dr. Willard and Marian 
were talking too fast to hear the sound of his 
footsteps. And; as they happened to be look- 
ing straight at each other, they very naturally 
did not see him as he paused on the threshold. 
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‘Well, well,” thought he; turning on his 
heel with ‘* a slow, wise smile,” “‘I don’t: ap- 
pear to be wanted here.” 

By which he must have meant that his 
daughter was in good hands. When he left 
her he had feared a case of hysterics; but his 
partner certainly knew enough to manage 
that! It was from no doubt of the young doc- 
tor’s. professional skill that the old doctor 
walked out of the house with a face almost 
tearful. -No; it was the new look in Marian’s 
eyes which had touched him so, — the soulful, 
trusting look, like her dear lost mother. He 
was not displeased by the sudden turn of af- 
fairs, and, if not very much surprised either, 
that only shows his native shrewdness of 
mind. 

**T could not have asked better for our 
daughter,” said he. ‘‘ Helen herself would 
be satisfied. I believe the children were de- 
signed foreach other; and it is no light fancy, 
but a love that will outlast time.” 

Still the lonely man could not help feeling . 
saddened. Marian was all he had left to make 
sunshine for him, and without her his home 
would be desolate. He had hoped to keep her 
with him several years longer, for, according 
to his theory, no woman should be married 
under twenty-five. 

*“ To.a father waxing old nothing is dearer 
than a daughter,” thought he. ‘‘ But she shall 
never know how much it costs me to give 
her up.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE END. 
Miss Tottenham. 


EPTEMBER 3. Twenty to-day. I wrote you 
fifteen. pages full of sentiment, Miss Tot- 
tenham, a year and a half ago, or thereabouts, 
before I had settled down: to my new happi- 
ness, and could take it-reasonably ; but, though 
everything I said was only the truth, it sounded 
so flimsy that I had to cut it out. There are 
some things too precious to be talked about, 
and: I do-wonder how people-can parade them 
before the world. I can’t speak of them even 
to Judith. 

She says I needn’t talk of her being fickle, 
for didn’t I declare I wouldn’t marry a doctor, 
and then go and accept:the first medical, man 
that proposed? ‘“ Worse than that,” said I; 
‘for he didn’t propose; he only gave me a 
conundrum about a pair of tongs. Solemnly, 
Judith, I never had an offer in my life.” 

She laughed, but I suspect she doubts the 
depth of my feeling because I won't talk se- 
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riously. Why, Miss Tottenham, it’s too sweet, 
it’s too sacred, to bear any discussion. 

We are to be married next Christmas. O, 
if mother were only here to see me write the 
words! And I think she is, for I feel to-night 
just as I used to when I sat on the low otto- 
man with my head in her lap. I have done 
what I know she would like: I have arranged 
to live here at home with my father and Ben- 
jie. I told Robert he was worth marrying, 
but he wasn’t worth leaving home for, and I 
must stay and take care of mother’s *‘ legacy.” 
I was very decided; but it didn’t cost me 
much, for he loves my father dearly, and 
thinks just as'I do about it. 

I assure you, Miss Tottenham, I shall never 
forget how pleased my father looked when we 
told him our plan. He had been trying so 
hard to make believe he was willing to give 
me up; but when he found I wouldn't be given 
up, he put both arms round me and blessed 
me. I turned to Robert, and told him that just 
finished my joy for this world! 

I must not forget to speak of Judith. It was 
rather hard for her when Fordyce married 
that rich young widow of Lynn; but she is 
glad of it now, and smiles at her past foolish- 
ness, which she says would never have reached 
such a climax if she had had work enough to 
do to keep her out of mischief. She seems 


like another person since aunt Esther went. 


away. But you don’t know about that. 


Aunt Esther’s husband returned from Cali- | 


fornia; there was a reconciliation, and he took 


her back with him. Then Robert thought. 


Tid was having too hard a time, and sent her 
to boarding-school, and Judith has had charge 
of the family ever since; for, though Brooksey 
Waters does the hard work, she needs looking 
after, and to be told when to put on the pota- 
toes, as much as a small child. Judith has 
waked up wonderfully. She said to me the 
other day, — 


“ T slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty.” 


I am so glad she sees things differently! 
She writes poetry still, but only when she has 
a good right to the time. She says she shall 
never be married. Of course I pay no atten+ 
tion to that, and hope it won't come'true. Still, 
there would bea risk in it; for how’can she 
ever be sure it’s the right man?” And, as dear 
aunt Filura says, ** A sensible woman is sure 
to be happy single; but marriage is very un- 
certain business.” ; 

Uncertain? Not for me. It ‘may be for 
those who can’t marry Robert! But with him 
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at my side, and my heavenly Father above 
me, how can I be afraid? ‘ 

December 23. It will be a very quiet wedding. 
Pauline has arranged everything; so you may 
know it's just right. Only I would have Miss 
O’Neil and Thankful Works, because I pity 
them so. Pauline had to lend Thankful her 
gray ladies’ cloth dress to make her respecta- 
ble. I guess that poor creature finds there 
are some things harder than getting up in the 
night to hurrah for McClellan. 

I am glad Silas Hackett is in Chicago; 
though it is quite absurd what Keller says 
about Judith. 

‘*She doesn’t care for things till they are 
out of her reach. You know ‘there is no 
cream like that which rises on spilled milk.’” 

Naughty boy! He is to be Robert’s grooms- 
man, and I wanted Judith for bridesmaid; but 
it is to be Marie Smith; if you can’t guess 
why, no matter. 

There is Benjie thumping at the door..' He 
seems to think I am going to be hung, and he 
won't lose sight of me if he can help it. 

And now, good by, Miss Tottenham: I sa- 
lute your cheek. You are sure to keep your 
lips shut; for, see, I put you'in a big enve- 
lope, and paste you down with mucilage..Goed 
by, discreet old friend, good by! 


—_—_>—_—_——. 


PROVERB-POEM. VI. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 
* Just as the twig is bent, ‘the tree’s inclined.” - 


POPE, though not infallible; 
+ Was surely wise in saying this ; 
No proverb is more credible, 

For all wise men its truth confess. ; 
Says Milton, ‘‘ Childhood shows the man,” 
E’en as “ the morning shows the day; ” 

‘¢ The child is father of the man,” 
Says Wordsworth in his simple way. 


The poet Dryden says, that ‘‘ men 
Are children of a larger growth; ” 
And is it not important, then; 
Rightly to use the days of youth? 
And thus speaks Solomon the wise: 
*‘ Train up a child as he should go,,. 
And when he’s old he'll not despise” 
The paths where living waters flow” 


The ants employ their wintry days 

In drying all the stores of grain, 
Collected when the golden days 

Of summer's sun bring warmth again. 
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A hungry grasshopper, one day, 
Begged of the ants a bit of food; 

When thus an aged ant did say,” 
While on her dignity she stood, — 
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‘* My friend, I see no reason why 

We ants should work for such as you. 
We spend our moments as they fly 

In useful toil. Pray, what do you?” 
**Q, in the summer time I sing, 

When Nature is so gay and bright, 
And every bird is on the wing: 

I cannot work from morn till night.” 


Then said the ant, ‘‘ Please go your way; 
With you I have no time to lose; 

Nor have I food to throw away 
On lazy drones, who vainly choose 

To spend their summer hours in mirth, 
Forgetful of the days to come. 

*T was not for this God gave us birth: 
Each has a work that must be done.” 


And we a lesson full of truth 
Thus from the little ants may learn; 
Our golden summer is our youth, 

And age our winter, cold and stern. 
Youth doth a thousand pleasures bring, 
Which from our later years will fly ; 
The flowers that blossom in the spring, 

In winter’s cold embraces die. 


But if our earlier years are given 
To all that makes life truly wise, 

Earth’s joys will bloom again in heaven, 
*Neath fairer, brighter, changeless skies. 
Be this, dear “‘ Boys and Girls ” your choice: 

O, plant with care the seeds of youth; 
Then will your harvest days rejoice 
In golden sheaves of love and truth. 


CAPTAIN DAD'S FISHING OLUB. 
CHARLEY UNDERWOOD’S FIGHT. 
BY COLONEL G. D. BREWERTON. 


RUB time over—hard-boiled eggs all 
* gone, and the shells dropped overboard 
greatly to the astonishment of the fishes, the 
biscuit all munched, the cold apple pie de- 
spatched, the sandwiches devoured, the big 
lunch basket empty and stowed away again, 
and, as usual after dinner with this club, all 
hands clamorous for a story. 
** What shall it be?” 
** Something about Indians.” 
N.B. ‘Grunter wants a story about whales. 
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‘* Put it to vote, boys; ” which is accordingly 
done. Result, three ballots for Indians, and 
one, being Grunter’s, of course, for the whales. 

Captain Dad gives his casting and decisive 
vote forIndians, because he knows a good 
deal about ‘* poor Lo,” and very little in regard 
to those big fishes. SolIndiansitis. But now 
arises another difficulty : one boy wants a story 
of Captain Dad’s being out hunting, and get- 
ting into a fight, and scalping Indians, which, 
as they have all read the Leather-stocking 
tales of Fenimore Cooper, seems to them the 
correct way of doing it, as “‘ turn about is only 
fair play;” but Little Bait wants to know if 
Captain Dad was ever scalped, with how it 
was done, and all about it, which attracts 
more attention towards Captain Dad’s bald 
head than is altogether agreeable tothat gentle- 
man, and raised a laugh at poor Little Bait’s 
expense, who pleads in excuse that he always 
thought that Captain Dad's hair went that 
way. But as it happens that Captain Dad 
never was scalped, and wouldn’t consider it 
proper to scalp anybody, it is all left to the 
selection of the narrator, who straightway 
decides that this day’s yarn shall be the true 
story of ‘* Charley Underwood's Fight.” 

I had almost said poor Underwood, for he 
and I were brother officers in the same regi- 
ment, and I liked my old comrade, and be- 
cause he had a hard struggle with fortune both 
then and afterwards, only escaping with his 
life on the occasion, to which I am about to 
refer, to fall a sacrifice to the yellow fever a 
year or two afterwards, when it visited the 
frontier post at which he was stationed, and 
numbered him among its victims. Poor Char- 
ley! your kind heart and generous nature 
might have spared you for a better fate; but 
death strikes blindly, and it is now many a 
year since the Texas prairie flowers first 
bloomed and faded upon your solitary grave. 

It had been a day of fearful heat, hot even 
for ‘*the burning land,” as that portion of 
South-western Texas is called which lies be- 
tween the Nuaces and the Rio Grande, sitting 
in front-of the-doctor’s quarters, or rather 
jackal (pronounced ackcal), a queer kind of 
house, but common enough on the Mexican 
frontier. It is built of logs stuck upright in 
the ground, like the palings of a fence, only 
planted closer to each other. These are held 
together at the top by lashings of hide, and 
furnished with a roof rudely thatched with 
the coarse grass of the country. In the win- 
ter time it may be made weather-tight with a 
daubing of mud, or oftener still, among those 
indolent people, by raw hides, hung so as to 
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break the wind, and partially defend its in- 
mates from the biting breath of the Northers. 
The doctor and myself were lolling back in 
our camp chairs, and smoking—a very bad 
habit, which I have given up, and would by 
no means recommend to you, boys. I was 
very busy watching the blue smoke wreaths, 
or rather rings, — for I prided myself upon 
making them, — as they floated overhead, and 
was enjoying to the uttermost the first breath 
of the refreshing evening breeze, — for in those 
latitudes of torrid sunshine, the night wind is 
always cool and reinvigorating, — when aclat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs down the dusty road which 
led to the neighboring village of Toredo, at- 
tracted our attention. 

‘* That fellow rides hard,” said the doctor, 
as he knocked the ashes from his cigar, and 
turned himself lazily round to listen. 

‘Yes, and brings tidings too, I should say, 
from the way he digs in his spurs;”’ for the 
subject of our discourse had now turned the 
angle of the road, and was approaching us at 
full gallop. A moment more, and a Mexican, 
with the many-hued handkerchief of the coun- 
try bound round a brow yet blood-stained as 
if from a recent wound, came dashing up to 
the quarters, and reined in his tired steed at 
our side. The fellow was mounted upon a 
travel-stained and foam-specked mustang, as 
the wiry and enduring little Mexican horses 
are called, whose heavy flank was marked by 
an arrow-scratch, evidently that day received, 
for the skin had not yet closed upon the wound. 
The man saluted; for, to do their people jus- 
tice, the Mexican peasant is generally better 
mannered than an American of the same class, 
and it is difficult to find them so hurried or 
put out as to become forgetful of politeness. 
With an inquiry for the Commandante, he 
drew from the folds of his not over cleanly 
serapa a note so dirty and dust-stained, that 
it looked as if it might have been directed to 
Smithville, and hunted it half way round the 
world. This epistle was of the briefest, being, 
in fact, but a few lines scrawled as if by a hand 
which had moved slowly and painfully to its 
task across the back of an old official envelope, 
and ran somewhat as follows: — 


“ CAMP ON THE Pratrig, August 13, 185 . 


“The messenger who delivers this can be 
trusted to guide a party to the spot. 

‘*T have one man Rilled, and including my- 
self, six wounded, in an affair with the Indians 


this morning. I need a surgeon and am- 
bulance, with a sufficient reinforcement, as I 
am expecting another attack. The bearer will 
give other particulars.” : . 
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It was dated that morning, and signed only 
with the name and rank of the writer, the pa- 
per affording no space for the usual formali- 
ties of official correspondence. As the post 
adjutant, it devolved upon me to communicate 
these tidings to our somewhat gruff and grum 
commander, Captain B., or, as we subalterns 
used to call him, though he could not have 
been over five and forty, Old B. As I turned 
to do so, I suggested to our Medico, as we 
nicknamed the doctor, that the sooner he 
packed his traps and got his instruments to- 
gether, the better, as his prospects for a rough 
ride and a sleepless night were uncommonly 
promising. Leaving him deep in the prep- 
aration of his travelling-kit, I wended my 
way to headquarters, for the locality of the 


‘fight, as explained by the guide, was some 


thirty miles away, and no time was fo be lost; 
indeed, it was already a matter of surmise, 
from the account we received, whether I should 
or should not discover the small unwounded 
remnant of Underwood’s party, for he had 
started on his scout with only a dozen men, 
besides a Texas traveller and the guide. I 
found old Captain B. just finishing his after- 
noon’s sleep, and in anything but an amiable 
state of mind, but though his passion for grum- 
bling embraced, as he himself expressed it, 
everything an inch high and an hour old, he 
was far too good a soldier not to give orders 
with promptness and decision. ‘*Who was 
the next officer for scouting duty?” ‘‘ Myself.” 
‘Very well; take thirty men” (this was all 
that could be drawn from the two companies 
of mounted infantry who guarded the post, 
whose united effective strength did not reach 
fifty men in all), ‘‘ the ambulance, and request 
the doctor to accompany you. Let this Mex- 
ican fellow show you the way, and reach Mr. 
Underwood’s camp as soon as possible. Bring 
in the wounded, and if not already attended 
to, bring the man whom he reports killed.” 

‘** Can’t I send in the wounded under charge 
of the surgeon with a sufficient escort, sir, and 
pursue the Indians with the rest of my party?” 

‘*No, sir; your party is too weak to be di- 
vided. We have no more men to spare. If 
the Indians are in force, as the guide suggests, 
you will have none too many as it is. These 
fellows seem to have fought well, and when 
Uncle Sam gives us only fifty men to guard 
two hundred miles of frontier,,we may be sat- 
isfied to hold our own, without running fool- 
ish risks.” 

Now, all this was true enough, for I had 
known stock to be chased off, and a man 
scalped occasionally, almost within the chain 


' of our sentinels; but still I was a young sol- 
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dier in those days, and a little inclined to. argue 
the point. 

** But, captain—” ‘ 

** You have your orders, sir.” 

And so I had, for.old Captain B. was too 
thorough a disciplinarian to discuss a com- 
mand once given with his subs. So it came 
to pass, as the sun beat down over the yellow 
waters.of the turbid Rio Grande, that I turned 
my back upon the camp, and might have been 
seen, — if there had been anybody but an old 
crow to.look.at us, — with the doctor by my 
side, at the head of some fifteen files of mount- 
ed infantry, trotting warily on, in search for 
such adventures as might befall, while the 
empty ambulance, with its driver, lumbered 
closely in our rear. We moved smartly for- 
ward towards the scene of action, following.a 
trail which, though apparently well known to 
the guide, was, in the waning light, almost 
imperceptible to my less experienced eyes. As 
the twilight gathered, the night fell heavily, 
like a pall, the wind began to blow in fitful 
gusts, with a hollow, melancholy wail, as if it 
knew and sympathized with the errand upon 
which we went. Our path lay across a bleak 


and bare prairie, with no sign of vegetation, 
save here and there a cluster of cactus, — not 
such meagre, stunted little plants as you fel- 


lows see ina hot-house, but fully ten feet high, 
with great spines.and thorns, of whose barb- 
like sharpness I had already learned to speak 
feelingly. The prairie, too, had been recently 
burned over, and lay black as ink beneath the 
dim, star-lighted vault above, where no moon 
— for it would not rise till near morning — 
appeared to cheer us on our way. We were 
within some six or seven miles of the spot 
where we hoped to find the beleaguered party, 
and had just entered upon a little belt of tim- 
ber — if the low, bean-bearing mesquit trees of 
this portion of Texas can be so called, — when 
a sudden yell from the man riding immedi- 
ately behind me caused me to cry, Halt, rein 
in my horse, and turn suddenly in the saddle, 
with a fancy that we must have fallen into an 
ambuscade, and were reaping its first-fruits in 
the shape of an arrow-head inserted in some 
corporeal part of Corporal O’KeHy. But my 
demoralized follower’s fright had come to him 
in a still more.startling and unusual form. I 
doubt if half a dozen winged messengers, no 
matter how cunningly inserted, could have 
drawn forth the exclamation which had liter- 
ally been snaked out of my covering file. A 
serpent — for he. was almost big enough to be 
so termed — had, it.appears, been coiled up in 
the boughs of the mesquit, which overhung 
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the trail; the corporal may have brushed the 
creature, and so frightened. it) from. its hold; 
but certain it is that it came plump down on 
the fellow’s head, sliding across his somewhat 
prominent nose, and from thence slipping to 
the pommel of his saddle, where: it now hung 
across his thighs, with writhing head and 
threatening hiss, kicking up a bobbery be- 
tween the scared man and-his hardly less 
frightened horse, which bade: fair to wake up 
and alarm every prowling savage on the trail. 
But this lasted only for 2 moment. The crea- 
ture was shaken off, and disappeared in the 
darkness, but not, I fancy, without getting a 
kick or two from the iron-shod feet of our 
prancing chargers, coupled with some remarks 
from the incensed corporal :which sounded 
like anything but a blessing on his head, and 
a smothered laugh from some of the rear files, 
who would probably have behaved no better 
if his snakeship had fallen to them.: A word 
or two of stern caution from myself, and we 
once more trotted on, proceeding without fur- 
ther adventure or hinderance till shortly after 
midnight, when, though still two miles dis- 
tant from the spot where the guide had left 
my wounded brother officer's party, we sawa 
figure before us on the prairie, with the gleam 
ofa smouldering fire beyond. Now, as Un- 
derwood’s camp could not be here, according 
to the statement of our guide, and as it was 
quite possible that poor Lo might be lurking 
near the trail, to renew the spearing and scalp- 
ing of the day before, I took such precautions 
as my military experience suggested, and then 
rode forward and hailed their guard. An an- 
swer in English, which proved the speaker to 
be Irish born, soon gave me the welcome as- 
surance that my friend and his party still 
wore their hair upon their heads. Passing the 
sentry, and riding up to the smouldering camp 
fire, 1 found poor Underwood squatting beside 
the embers, with a somewhat rueful face gaz- 
ing into the brands, and now and then rubbing 
his shoulder, in which an arrow-head waited 
the good offices of our doctor’s box of tools. 

‘* Hullo, old:fellow! How. goes it? No 
bones broken, I hope.” 

“Isthat you, B.? So you got my scrawl. 
Did the old man grumble because I had no 
room to sign myself, Very respectfully, &c.?” 

‘Let that go, Charley. You are on the 
sick list, and I take the command; so make 
yourself comfortable, while I arrange matters, 
and see what our Medico thinks of your, 
wounded. Then there is your own hurt to 
look to.” 

‘Neyer mind that now. 


It is a little. stiff 
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and painful, but I believe I have come off 
better than the rest.” 

A similar assurance to'the doctor, who just 
then dismounted to offer his services, sent him 
off to examine those more in need of his skill. 

Calling one of the mento hold a lantern, 
—for the moon, though just rising, gave as 
yet but little light, —the surgeon and myself 
went from one to another of the unfortunates 
in the fight. One poor fellow had received 
an arrow through his neck, barely missing the 
artery; another had been shot through the 
arm, the arrow passing not only through the 
limb, but even pinning it to his side. Yet 
another was fairly feathered, having no less 
than five wounds, and, as 'the:boy said of ‘his 
boils, all of them in unpleasant places. The 
most desperate case, however, which, to my 
inexperienced eyes, looked trifling as com- 
pared with those which I have described, was 
the last on our round. The poor fellow lay 
on his side, with.his saddle for a pillow, and 
his rough army blanket to protect him from 
the dew and chilliness of the night. He 
seemed. easy enough, and, had it not been for 
the assurance of Underwood’s corporal that 
he was one of tlie sufferers, we should have 
supposed him to be quietly sleeping. 

‘* Where are you hurt, my man?” askéd the 


doctor, gently — for our Medico could be gen- 
tle— rather an uncommon thing with army 
doctors:in those days, ‘at least in the exercise 
of their vocation. 

‘* Just between the shoulders, doctor. 
an arrow there, asI brought in the lieuten- 


I got 


ant’s mule. The doctor mustn’t think I 
turned my back on those red devils because 
they frightened me. But I don’t believe they 
have done me much harm, after all. The ar- 
row-head is there yet, but I»-have no pain. I 
only feel numb and queer all the way down.” 

Turning him gently over, the doctor ripped 
up his shirt and removed the blood-stained 
jacket, so as to expose'a clean-looking cut, 
not two inches long, which lay just over the 
spine; out of this hung an end of strong pack- 
thread, which would not yield, though gently 
puHed. The doctor replaced the clothing, 
asked a few more questions, if possible yet 
more gently than before, and then turned 
away. As he did so, he looked at me, just 
raised his eyes, and shook his head signifi- 
cantly. 

‘You don’t mean to say, doctor, that that 
fellow is going to die?” I asked, as we passed 
out of hearing of the patient. 

‘* Well, it might not be professional to go 
so far as that; but if you don’t bury him in- 
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side of a week, it will be a case of culpable 
neglect.” (Our Medico could be grim .as 
well as kind upon occasion.) 

He then explained to me that the arrow, of 
which he saw the string attached to the pear- 
shaped hoop-iron head, had been withdrawn, 
leaving its barb entangled in the spine. The 
man was already hopelessly paralyzed. He 
would probably suffer less than the others, 
and might reach the post alive; but then it 
was only a matter of time; and so it proved. 
His soldiering was already ended; and within 
a day or two after our return to the post there 
was a vacant bed in the hospital, and another 
sleeper on the bluff which overhung the tur- 
bid river. 

Having seen to these matters, and taken the 
usual military precautions against surprise, I 
returned to Underwood, whoge wound had 
been looked after, and the arrow-head, which 
had, fortunately, lodged just below the skin, 
removed. Finding him indisposed to sleep, 
and being,-withal, curious to learn the par- 
ticulars of his fight, I let Charley light his 
pipe, — without which I knew we should never 
get at the story, — and with the doctor — a very 
sleepy auditor, by the way — and a grim-look- 
ing old Texas ranger, who had been a some- 
what prominent actor in the affair, we set- 
tled ourselves comfortably around the re- 
plenished fire, to listen to his narrative of the 
Toukaway attack. 

“*T left our post, Fort M., on the Nuaces, 
some four days ago, on our monthly scout. 
I had only twelve: men with me, besides this 
gentleman,” — nodding to the Texan, who 
gravely inclined his head in acknowledgment 
of his identity, — ‘* who wished to accompany 
me to look at a land claim in the vicinity of 
our route, and old Sanchez, the Mexican guide, 
who brought you my letter, and who, if he is 
a greaser, I shall always consider a trump, as 
Mr. Scott Jones—the Texan gentleman — 
can testify” (here an acquiescent grunt from 
our friend in the dirty buckskin coat expressed 
his concurrence), ‘‘for if it had not been for 
him there would have been a vacancy in the 
First Infantry, and I should have gone where 
the good souls go. So you see we counted 
but fifteen menin all. *- , 

‘Besides our horses, we were provided with 
a couple of pack mules, one of which — a con- 
founded long-eared beast, who kicked like an 
imp in the cholic —I had loaded with certain 
extra traps of my own. For, as I had seen no 
Indians on the two previous scouts, and there 
were no signs of war parties so low down the 
trail, I had made up my mind to take things 
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easily, and, as the darkies say, *’joy myself’ 
asI went along. Everything went nicely un- 
til yesterday. I had left my camp that morn- 
ing about an hour after sunrise, and was jog- 
ging leisurely on, thinking that I would make 
an errand over to your post, and lay in a fresh 
supply of tobacco, when a band of redskins 
came trooping over the ridge just in front 
of me. Old Sanchez calls them Tonkanays, 
and, when he saw the painted stick that I 
pulled out of my shoulder, said he was sure 
of it. You should have seen the old fellow 
fingering it, and muttering to himself. 

‘‘As their party did not much outnumber my 
own, I could hardly believe that they were ap- 
proaching me with any hostile intent, though 
Sanchez, who has had his own troubles with 
them before now, and had gotten a squint at 
them through my field-glass, reckoned, from 
what he saw of their paint and general get- 
ting-up, that they meant no good. Of the 
accuracy of his observations we had speedy 
proof; for these red rascals set up a simulta- 
neous yell, —I should rather call it howl, — 
and came galloping down as if they meant to 
ride over us then and there. 

‘* Halting in mid-career, they circled round 
us, lying on one side of their horses, so as to 
keep the animal as much as possible between 


the rider and our shot; indeed, they left us lit- 
tle more than the foot, by which they clung, 


for a target. As they circled at long range, 
we fired three or four rounds at them from our 
saddles; but, between the newly-mounted in- 
fantry style of riding — for you know our fel- 
lows were brought up to turn their toes out — 
and the kicking of our horses, most of whom 
were raw recruits, and, it may be, a little more 
restive from being touched up with a Tonka- 
nay arrow-head, my fellows managed to divide 
their shot pretty equally between the cactus 
bushes and the blue sky overhead. Certain it 
is that no bullet broke the skin, so far as we 
could perceive, of either man or beast among 
our antagonists. 

‘Having three of my men wounded, and 
finding that the Indians were only emboldened 
by the fruitlessness of our: fire, I ordered my 
men to dismount, and concluded to try them 
on foot. The Tonkanays now seemed to 
fancy that they were to have things all their 
own way, and accordingly took up a line of 
tactics which, to do them justice, worked 
beautifully for a time; indeed, if it had not 
been for our friend, Mr. Jones, here ” (another 
grunt from the Texan), ‘*I don’t know that I 
should have troubled you with that letter from 
‘Camp on the Prairie.’ 
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‘Their new plan was this: they would cir- 
cle round me as before, getting nearer by de- 
grees, when, without any premonitory symp- 
tom of their coming, the two chiefs — or 
whistling birds, as my friend Mr. Jones calls 
them, for no better reason, perhaps, than the 
fact that these two worthies were yelling, whis- 
tling, and singing through the whole affair — 
would suddenly dart in upon my position, 
cover their fat bodies with their bullet-proof 
shields, draw a handful of arrows, shoot them 
into our very faces, and so attract the atten- 
tion of our people by their very impudence 
and audacity, while the rest of the crew went 
raiding in my rear. 

‘«They had done this once or twice, wounding 
aman on both occasions, and getting off them- 


' selves without even a scratch in return, when, 


finding it work so well, they came down, with 
a yet more defiant swoop, for a third attack, 
while their companions went for my pack- 
mule in a way that caused muley to kick up his 
heels, and break, despite the efforts of the man 
who held him, for the open prairie; an esca- 
pade which would have ended in his falling, 
as they well knew, into the clutches of ‘ poor 
Lo.’ Luckily for me, — for all my traps were 
upon his back, — muley got his legs twisted into 
the lariat, stumbled, and took a header, the 
pack turning as he did so, and adding not a 
little to his embarrassment. 

‘The nearest redskin made a dive for the tan- 
gled brute; but my man was too quick for 
him, and managed to regain his hold of the 
lariat. Two or three of us, myself included — 
for I hada heavy interest in the contents of 
that pack — now charged out to the rescue. 

‘*Meanwhile the Tonkenays were not idle. 
The man who had hold of the lariat, and was 
endeavoring to drag the mule back to our 
party, was shot, speared, and almost instantly 
scalped. The poor fellow who, the doctor tells 
me, is booked through, got his arrow in the 
back at the same time. As for myself, I fired 
one of my Derringers at the redskin who 
scalped poor Hinckley, and was trying to re- 
gain my party, — who were just then in a bad 
way,— when the same Indian who had just 
shaken aloft Hinckley’s yellow curls, levelled 
his lance, and, being mounted, while I was on 
foot, and not a little out of breath besides, 
came bounding towards me, and would soon 
have ended my career but for a lucky shot of 
old Sanchez, who popped at the rider, but 
brought down his horse. To do my redskin 
justice, he made no fuss about the matter, but 
rolled off gracefully, lit on his feet, drew his 
bow, and began making an animated target 
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of my person, with more coolness than I gave 
him credit for. I dodged the sharp sticks as 
best I could, but inside of forty yards they make 
very good practice. I think he must have kept 
two arrows in the air at once, for it was whf, 
whiz, and every one seemed to come nearer 
to the mark. 

‘‘ Meanwhile I was trying to do three things 
at the same time — get back to my party, keep 
clear of the Indians’ winged messengers, and, 
above all, get a return shot with my still 
loaded Derringer. At last, as I was retreat- 
ing, with my face to the foe, or, rather, back- 
ing out, after the manner of royal presenta- 
tions, my foot slipped—a lucky tumble for 
me, as an arrow, which would otherwise have 
penetrated my breast, struck me on the shoul- 
der while falling, and ranged downwards on 
the bone. Misunderstanding my downfall, 
and thinking, doubtless, that I had gotten a 
mortal wound, poor Lo drew his knife, and 
sprang forward, with a yell which took the 
shine out of any opera Iever heard, — for it 
rings in my ears yet, —to take my scalp. 

‘*T had just one chance, and I did not mean 
to throw it away. Raising myself on one 
knee as he came, I took a steady aim, and 
plumped my ball right through him. His 
yell changed to a grunt; he set his teeth, fa- 
vored me with a grin, in which hate, disap- 
pointment, and mortal pain seemed to strug- 
gle for the mastery, and then toppled over 
“dead as Julius Cesar. I never felt such grim 
satisfaction in spoiling a little plan as I did 
just then; besides, it is a comfort, in a small 
way, to feel that your hair is safe on your 
head, instead of hanging at a copper-colored 
gentleman’s waist, to be smoke-dried, not to 
say danced and bragged over at every pow- 
wow of his tribe for twenty years to come. 
But my troubles were not yet over. His com- 
panions, rendered furious and desperate by the 
sudden taking off of my late antagonist, came 
dashing towards me with levelled lances, and 
for a moment I found myself the cefitre of 
much more general attention than my just 
then retiring disposition altogether approved. 
One fellow, in particular, was pressing me 
closely, either regardless of the empty pistol 
with which I menaced him, or, it may be, sus- 
pecting that it had already been discharged. 
Be this as it may, his sharp spear-head and my 
already perforated skin were in a fair way to 
become acquainted, when, just in the very nick 
of time, old Sanchez came lumbering up with 
his long shot gun, which he had not yet fin- 
ished loading, and sticking its muzzle almost 
into the Indian’s face, yelled, ‘Stop, stop!’ 
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The order was apparently well backed: the 
savage, taken by surprise, not dreaming that 
the Mexican’s piece and my pistol were aliké 
powerless to do harm, wheeled his horse, rode 
back to his friends, and left me, to my no 
small delight, ‘to get back to my party. And 


-| now, as my shoulder feels rather the worse for 


wear, and talking and smoking don’t go well 
together, I will just finish my pipe, and turn 
you over to my friend, Mr. Jones, who has the 
best right to finish this story; for I shall al- 
ways believe that to his happy application of 
buck shot to buck skin, we owe the ending of 
the fight, if not the preservation of our whole 
party.” 

So saying, Charley proceeded to roll him- 
self up in his blanket, refilled his pipe, and 
with a muttered remark or two upon the in- 
convenience of having a sound arm hung to a 
wounded shoulder, settled himself to repose. 
Turning to Mr. Jones, who had been rolling 
his tobacco from side to side, as he occasion- 
aNy nodded his head, or gave vent to a growl 
of approbation, I ventured to request that he 
should favor us with a recital of his share in 
their pleasant experiences. To this Mr. Scott 
Jones made no verbal reply, but straightway 
proceeded to clear, or perhaps I should rather 
say fill, for action. He extracted a quid —- or, 
as he would have called it, ‘‘old soldier” — 
of portentous dimensions, drew a weighty 
slab of tobacco from his breeches pocket, cut 
off a wedge, whittled it to his likening, and 
then crammed it into a mouth which it would 
have been almost impossible to widen with- 
out setting back his ears, and finally, being 
‘* all set,” as he expressed it, took up their tale 
of woe from the point where Underwood had 
laid it down, and proceeded to finish it. But 
it loses dreadfully in the telling, for I can no 
more render his quaint drawl, the grim, dry, 
humorous look and word, with which he gar- 
nished his remarks, than I can give to the 
reader the peculiar influences of the circum- 
stances under which we listened to his narra- 
tive. It was more than a score of years ago, 
and still I seem to see that stern, bearded face, 
the deep-set, shining eyes, the bushy, over- 
hanging brows, the matted hair, the rough, 
travel-soiled leather hunting-shirt, the long 
double-barrelled ducking gun —a queer arm 
for a Texas ranger, but in this instance, at 
least, a mighty telling o1:e at short range. 

But place for Mr. Scott Jones, of South-west- 
ern Texas, and his other half of Underwood’s 
yarn. 

**Wal, gentlemen,” he began, ‘‘when the 
leftenant there got that sharp Tonkanay’s 
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stick stuck into his shoulder, what with the 
man skelped, and the half dozen already feath- 
ered, together with some poor shooting and 
waste of good powder and lead, I allow that 
this hyar small party were in what I should 
consider a right down bad way. ‘ The Tonka- 
nays had lost but one warrior and a mustang, 
and to do ’em justice, fit like all possessed. 
The soldiers were plucky enough, but some- 
how they couldn’t hit anything. You see a 
cavorting horse that’s a-dancing round on 
two legs don’t help a man’s aim in the saddle, 
specially if he has been practising all his life 
on foot. So their shots kept coming closer, 
and ours further from the mark. So, says I 
to myself, as I watched the fight, — for I had 
not been allowed to take a handin it till I saw 
just what to play, — ef this hyar game ain’t 
blocked, Scott Jones & Co. will find their hair 
hanging up to dry ina Tonkanay lodge. Sol 
just slipped an extra handle of buck shot into 
the barrels of my old duck-slayer, and waited 
for a square chance at those singing birds; for 
I knew, if I could bring them, the rest of the 
crew would be satisfied to go home peaceable, 
and let well enough alone. It’s no bad way, 
gentlemen, to cut off the head of a snake, if 
you want to get rid of his tail; but, you see, 
this fellow had two, and I could not afford to 
throw away a shot. They charged down 
upon us close enough, too; but those plaguy 
shields were always between me and them, and 
I didn’t want to hear my shot rattle off for 
nothing. At last they both turned at once, 
after pulling off a whole handful of arrows 
under my very nose, and keeping me for five 
minutes as lively as a circus actor in the ring. 
As they turned to ride back to their men, they 
threw their shields across their hind backs to 
protect their rear; but unluckily for them, they 
had grown careless, andI spied a handbreadth, 
below their defences, of shining copper-colored 
skin — a wide mark, too, for they war fat as a 
grizzly in season. So, being naturally quick on 
the trigger, gentlemen, I just give chief No. 1 
the right hand barrel of old ducky, while I 
tickled his friend with the left. I think I 
must have peppered those two bucks with as 
much shot as two likely squaws, who generally 
attend to such chores in an Indian camp, 
would pick out with a smart day’s work. You 
never heard a concert stopped quicker than 
theirs; but in a minute the hollering begun 
again, only this time it came more natural; 
and such kicking! They got hold of the mane 
somehow, and held on; but the way those 
chiefs put for timber, with their men after 
them, was wonderful and instructive to behold. 
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I made a few signs when I left, and said some- 
thing not over complimentary, which even a 
Tonkanay could understand. But their hands 
were too busy holding on, or feeling for the 
places where old ducky had left her tracks, to 
return signals; so off they tramped, with their 
mates after them, and in good time too; but 
ef those two fat Tonkanays set down for six 
weeks to come without remembering my dou- 
ble-barrelled shot on the wing, may I never 
shoot centre.” 

He had said his say. The doctor already 
snored, while the thorough-bass of Under- 
wood’s nose assured me that he too was in the 
land of dreams. The moon was rising, the 
prairie wolves howling in the direction of the 
fight, and doubtless holding high carnival 
with their scouts, the buzzards, over the poor 
Tonkanay’s steed, the dead soldier having been 
decently buried where he fell. So, wrapping 
myself in my blanket, I slumbered till the first 
glimmer of the dawn roused us to breakfast, 
and we wended our way homeward as rapidly 
as the comfort of the wounded would permit. 
The drums were beating the dinner-call as we 
reached the post, where Lieutenant Under- 
wood’s fight furnished us, in the dearth of 
more interesting intelligence, with something 
to talk about for at least four and twenty 
hours. But who thought then that it would 
be written down in the log book of Captain 
Dad’s Fishing Club, for the benefit of ‘‘ Our 
Boys and Girls.” , 


—__+__— 


A JAUNT TO PLYMOUTH. 
BY F. A. HUMPHREY. 


HEY were at breakfast; eight of them at 

table, after the usual fashion, while Posy 

took der breakfast in the cradle, out of her pink 
little thumb. 

Dick arranged his napkin, and ate his mush 
and milk with unusual dignity; so unusual, 
indeed,s«that the sight of him quite overcame 
Bessy, and the laugh and mush and milk 
meeting in her throat, she gurgled and gasped, 
and was shaken, and altogether furnished 
quite a little side scene. 

The June sun beamed through the open 
door and windows like a benediction. The 
white and crimson bells of the morning glory 
on the porch nodded to the wooing of the 
south-west wind, and the dainty shadows 
thereof flickered on the yellow painted floor. 
The hens and chicks — Dick’s poultry — 
clucked and cackled in a congratulatory way 
at the back door, though all the softening in- 
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fluences of the morning and the occasion failed 
to allay the natural hostility of a certain sea- 
bright bantam and leghorn, who were fight- 
ing a fierce and bloody duel in the wood-shed. 

It was Dick’s birthday, and Dick was thir- 
teen. Happy day, when, leaving behind the 
inharmonious, monosyllabic twelve, we en- 
tered upon the resonant teens! Dick led the 
van. None of the other six Parks had yet 
attained to that venerable age; and his boyish 
contempt for’girls received a fresh impulse as 
he contemplated his.newly-acquired dignity. 

** Well, my son?” said Mr. Park, smilingly 
and interrogatively. 

** Yes, sir,” with an alert air. 

‘* What say you to Plymouth Rock to-day?” 

Dick made strenuous efforts to restrain 
his feelings within the manly proprieties, as 
this question opened to him the delightful 
possibilities of the day, although nothing less 
than six cheers and a tiger could have fully 
expressed them. 

**O, sir, I should like it above all things.” 

‘* Very well,” rejoined Mr. Park, looking up 
to the kitchen clock on the shelf over the 
cook-stove, and then at the expéctant faces 
around the table; ‘‘in exactly two hours Dea- 
con Hill will be here with his wagon, to take 
you, with Ruth and Bessy, mamma and myself, 
to the station.” 

“Ol” ejaculated Bessy, with a delighted 
bounce in her chair, while Ruth’s blue eyes 
glowed with pleasure. 

As Mrs. Park said, they always gave the 
children some * treat” on these anniversary 
days. Costly gifts were not within the limits 
of the scanty salary. 

‘*That was why mamma hurried so yester- 
day to finish our piqués. I wish I hadn’t been 
so cross when she asked me to stay at home 
and take care of Posy;” and impulsive little 
Bessy mingled her penitence and delight in‘a 
shower of kisses on Baby Posy, who took 
them calmly, baby fashion, in round-eyed 
wonder. 

The dishes fairly danced into the water and 
out again, and seemed to wipe themselves, so 
expeditiously was the work accomplished. (I 
must say, parenthetically, that “‘ help” was an 
unheard-of thing in this, as in most other 
country parsonages.) A ride in the cars, the 
new white piqués, and Plymouth Rock! What 
wonder was it, as Bessy declared, that they 
were “half crazy”? and kow they ever got 
into their clothes, all straight, with curls 


smooth and shining, is a puzzle unsolved to 
this day. 
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as he arose from the table, with becoming 
gravity, and walked out to the barn; and ¢hen 
you should have seen him as he turned a dozen 
somersaults, and threw his cap up to the very 
highest beam, whistling vehemently all the 
while, and ended with hugging Jack, who 
stood by wondering, in his doggish way, what 
ailed his young master, and forgetting, for 
once in his life, to wag his stump of a tail. 

Precisely at eight o’clock Deacon Hill drove 
to the door, and, disembarking, with many an 
expostulatory groan and creak of the “old 
ark,”— as certain irreverent youngsters had 
christened his family wagon, — with a depre- 
cating air, as though begging pardon for do- 
ing such a thing, delivered a package from 
‘Miss Hill” to Mrs. Park. 

Wonder of wonders! The days of Cinder- 
ella seemed to have returned to the little prin- 
cesses of the parsonage. Two broad sashes 
of a heavenly blue, and little ribbons to match 
for the **‘ bonnie brown hair!” *Twas the last 
drop in the cup. It brimmedover. As mam- 
ma settled the shiny folds, they each gave a 
sigh of ineffable satisfaction. 

The old horse jogged slowly the three miles 
to the station; but every step was a joy. 
‘¢ Granma Hill” — bless her! — was out in the 
porch to get a glimpse of the ribbons,—a 
good many “‘ churnings ” went for the buying 
of those same ribbons,—and there were 
*‘ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles.” 

How the moments lagged at the dingy, ill- 
kept station, as they awaited the coming of the 
train! And when it drew up, with a snort 
and puff of the engine, and the bell rang, and 
the conductor stepped out to help them in, 
and the passengers all looked from the win- 
dows, and the brakemen stared, and even the 
baggage master lazily thrust his head from 
his box of a car at such an unusual demon- 
stration, — for Wingate was a flag station, and 
a party of five a wonder indeed; and a dirty 
little scamp of a boy, down by the track, said, 
‘*O, my eye! ain’t we some!” And all this 
bustle for them! How delightful itwas! And 
when they were really going, Ruth fairly held 
her breath with delight, while Bessy executed 
an impromptu dance, as expressive as the 
narrowness of the space between car seats per- 
mits. The seats were of the comfort@#le fashion, 
without locks; so the girls sat opposite papa 
and mamma, and Dick had a seat to himself. 
That first car ride! Think of it, dusty, fussy, 
weary traveller, to whom railways are a sati- 
ety and disgust! It was ‘‘look here,” and 





And Dick? Ah, you should have seen him, 


“look there.” Now, a pretty cascade tum- 
bling into a shady pool, then a flock of star- 
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tled sheep and lambs fleeing from the passing 
train. Here was a cool, brown-carpeted road 
leading through pines, there a white spire and 
clustering houses on a hill-top. 

Everybody seemed to have built their houses 
with the back door to the railway, thereby 
affording to the travellers thereon immense 
facilities for the study of domestic economy; 
and there certainly was a fatality in the num- 
ber of barn-yards that just escaped being cut 
in two by the passing engine. 

Then there were such elegant ladies in the 
car, with such amazing pyramids of hair, that 
reminded Ruth so forcibly — although her ten- 
der conscience struggled against the irreverent 
comparison — of the tower of Babel in the big 
Bible. And so many elegant gentlemen, with 
their feet in the air, and the floor beneath them 
strongly suggestive of spittoons, and two 
‘cunning babies,” miraculously quiet, and 
the “funniest man!” and Bessy giggled out- 
right, for there he lay on the back of the seat, 
mouth wide open, sending forth an unmistak- 
able snote — sleeping in the cars! 

Opposite the girls sat a brown-eyed boy, in 
white linen. suit and blue cap, who glanced 
across once or twice in a friendly way, and, 
after whispering to the gentleman with him, 
took from a lunch basket two splendid oranges, 
and offered them with quite the air of a prince. 

Mamma nodded assent, and the acquaintance 
progressed. He was going to Plymouth — his 
first visit. 

‘* Were they going?” 

‘* Yes.” 

And ‘‘had heever ridden in the cars before?” 

““O, yes, many, many times;” and Ruth 
was sure he must be the president’s son, or at 
least a geueral’s. 

They dashed by an Irish cabin. In the door 
sat a woman with a baby in her lap, and atop 
of the baby a dish of potatoes, which she was 
paring. How they laughed! and Archy — that 
was his name — Archy Otis — had to tell them 
about the huts he had seen inIreland. Think 
of it! quite a travelled gentleman; and “ not 
a bit proud,” as Bessy confided to Ruth. 

Dick, seeing so fine a young gentleman 
talking familiarly to ‘‘ those girls,” lowered his 
dignity a ‘‘ peg or two,” — to borrow from his 
own vernagular, — and joined the trio; anda 
merry party they were, as the train dashed into 
the station with a final shriek. 

There was a rush and stir through the nar- 
row, shady street, as the train was emptied 
and the carriages drove in; then the drowsy 
- little town subsided, to deze away till the next 


sensation. as 
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‘* We will begin with the Pilgrims, and go 
to the Rock first,” said Mr. Park; and to the 
Rock they went. 

Now these little folks had done as a great 
many big folks do— built an elaborate and 
extensive air castle on a very slight founda- 
tion; so that when they stopped by the really 
beautiful canopy of soft, gray granite, built 
over the said rock, and Mr. Park said, ‘‘ Here 
it is; here is Plymouth Rock,” down fell 
their castle, and not a pinnacle or turret 
reinained. : , 

‘¢ That Plymouth Rock!” and Bessy looked 
very much as if she would like to cry. But, 
swallowing a whole heartful of disappoint- 
ment bravely, she burst forth in an avalanche 
of questions—a habit of hers so confirmed 
that Dick, in his usual spirit of mischief, had 
given her, among other titles, that of * inter- 
rogation point.” ‘‘ Didn’t they step frst on 
this rock, right out of the boat? Everybody 
says so, and all the pictures say so; and how 
could they?” 

And Dick, who had learned, “‘ The breaking 
waves dashed high,” for his first essay at dec- 
lamation, looked in vain for the big rocks he 
expected to see. 

“Yes; they certainly made their final land- 
ing on this rock,” said Mr. Park, soothingly. 
‘* Follow the line of the shore, my child, and 
you will see that before this wharf was built 
over the rock, it must have rested by the wa- 
ter, and so afforded the most convenient, in 
fact the only good, place to land. 

‘*But, O, dear! I so wish it was there 
now!” : 

‘¢So do I,” said Mrs. Park, emphatically. 
** It really does destroy a good deal of the in- 
terest and romance of the thing to find it just 
peeping out of the sand, instead of being 
washed by the waves. It seems to me there 
has been a deal of sentiment wasted on its 
physical aspect, to say the least.” 

‘“*T thought we should sit on top of it, and 
look down into the water,” said Ruth, plain- 
tively. 

‘And there would be some cunning little 
sea-birds’ nests in the crevices,” wailed Bessy. 

‘‘And it would be a capital place to fish 
from,” added Dick, ignoring sentiment and 
sticking to the practical, though inwardly be- 
wailing his disappointment, and vowing never 
again to put faith in ‘‘ old poetry.” 

So they raised their despairing chorus, while 
Plymouth Rock was to them henceforth noth- 
ing more than a big stone shut in by gates. 

‘“‘It may interest you to know, Dick,” said 
Mr. Park, “‘ that this rock, or, more properly 
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speaking, this boulder, is itself a pilgrim. 
It is the only specimen of the kind, I believe, 
south of the latitude of Newfoundland, and is 
supposed to have been borne down by the ice- 
drift ages ago.” 

A long flight of wooden steps leads from 
the Rock to the summit of Coles’ Hill. The 
declivity thereof has of late years been re- 
lieved of the unsightly buildings that once 
disfigured it, and smoothed and turfed. On this 
hill — now covered with streets and houses— 
were buried, in that first,sad and bitter winter 
of 1620-21, nearly half the company who came 
in the Mayflower, among them Governor Car- 
ver and his tender wife, who withered like a 
delicate flower in the biting breath of sorrow. 
A few years since bones were exhumed some 
feet below the surface, supposed to be those 
of some of these early settlers. 

“Tradition says that the settlers carefully 
levelled these graves, and planted them with 
corn, that the Indians might not learn their 
weakness therefrom,” added Mrs. Park, as Mr. 
Park imparted the foregoing information to 
the children. 

‘We will go up Leyden Street now, Dick, 
on which the first houses were built. Just to 
the south you can can catch a glimpse of the 
stream, the houses and mills crowding its 
banks, allowing us only a glimpse; the “‘ very 
sweet brook” spoken of by the historian, I 
suppose, at the mouth of which the settlers 
could secure their boats, and was one induce- 
ment for building just in this spot, another 


being its sheltered position. Near the foot. 


of this hill stood their common house.” 

‘*Did they have any little children?” que- 
ried Bessy, who had been so lost in thought 
that she had inadvertently run against a hitch- 
ing post, and, but for Dick’s timely interposi- 
tion, would have had an inglorious fall in the 
sand, to the great detriment of the white 
piqué. 

‘Certainly, my dear. Do you think they 
could leave them behind?” 

“I’m glad Z wasn’t a Pilgrim,” — letting out 
all her disappointment in one overwhelming 
burst, — “‘ coming over in the leaky old May- 
flower, and getting here in the winter, and 
not a house to live in, and dying, and being 
buried, and corn planted over me,*and In- 
dians, and bears, and —” 

““O, Bessy, what a goose! There wasn’t an 
Indian or a bear,” interposed Dick, with boy- 
ish disregard of the ‘‘ gentle courtesies.” 

‘* Wasn’t there, papa?” 

‘No. A pestilence destroyed the Indians 
nearly four years before the landing. A curi- 





ous incident is told concerning this. A French 
vessel was wrecked some years before on Cape 
Cod. The crew escaped with their goods; but 
the Indians murdered all but four, and divided 
their goods. One of the four learned enough 
of their language to tell them that God was 
angry with them for their cruelty, and would 
destroy them, and give their country to anoth- 
er people. They said they were ‘ too many 
for God to kill.’ He replied that if there were 
ever so many, ‘God had many ways to kill.’ 
When the pestilence came among them, they 
remembered the Frenchman’s words; and 
when the Pilgrims arrived, the few survivors 
thought the other part of the prediction would 
be fulfilled. So their powwows, or priests, got 
together, and went through their incantations 
to curse and destroy them, with what success 
we see, my son, to-day.” 

By this time our party had reached the foot 
of Burying Hill, one of the most lovely and 
interesting spots in the Old Colony. As they 
slowly ascended, the view widened, till the 
whole beautiful panorama lay outspread be- 
fore them, with the village at their feet. 

Who that has ever stood on this hill, on a 
bright day in midsummer, can ever forget the 
enchantment of the scene? In the south 
stands the bold, jutting headland, of Manomet, 
to ‘‘ sentinel enchanted land.” On the oppo- 
site points are the twin lights of the Gurnet. 
Mark the perfect curve of the inner shore, and 
the outstretched arm of the beach, holding in 
its embrace the safe harbor, with Clark’s 
Island dropped like an emerald on its bosom. 
Across the harbor is Marshfield, where Web- 
ster sleeps, on the border of the low, level 
marshes he loved so well, and within sound 
of the ceaseless surf. Captain’s Hill, the 
home of .the brave and gallant Standish, 
rises in the north, and inshore are the rolling 
uplands. But more than all, and better than 
all, are the blue waters, swept by white sails. 
Net a hint of storm, not a suggestion of dan- 
ger, in all their broad expanse, but only beauty, 
intense, satisfying, unchangeable. 

** Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow. 
Such as creation’s dawn‘beheld, thou rollest now.” 

Mr. Park was the fortunate owner of a few 
shelves of modern books. I mention it thus 
conspicpously because not every country par- 
son has that good fortune. Their fresh, gay 
bindings, in contrast with the staid calf and 
russia of weightier matters, gave them quite 
the air of a troop of birds of paradise gone 
astray in a flock of crows, and irresistibly 
fascinated the eyes of the children. 

So it happened that, in certain  twilights, 
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Dick had read the Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish to Ruth and Bessy, and the whole story 
of the ruddy-faced John Alden and his Pris- 
cilla was as familiar to them as Aladdin or 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and was, in fact, one of 
their pet stories, the merits of which had often 
been talked over, when mamma thought them 
fast asleep in their beds, Ruth inclined to 
‘he valiant captain, while Bessy declared en- 
thusiastically for John. 

The incidents therein narrated, though con- 
sidered apocryphal by the wise in their gen- 
eration, were held by them in unquestioning 
belief. Happy faith! in spite of the icono- 
clasts who would bring to grief all our shrines, 
let us still believe in Pocahontas, John Alden, 
and William Tell, though Ossa be piled on 
Pelion in proof that these exquisite romances 
are the purest fiction! 

*‘Was that where Miles Standish lived? 
Isn't it lovely?” said Bessy, a little wavering 
in her allegiance to John. 

** How beautifully green the hill looks, and 
how graceful the sweep to the water’s edge! 
Is the exact spot where his house stood 
known?” queried Mrs. Park. 

*¢ T think the real hearthstone was discovered 
a few years since, and some articles found 
there placed in Pilgrim’s Hall.” 

“OQ, what a funny gravestone! ” exclaimed 
Bessy, unmindful of the incongruity of terms. 

It was an unusually elaborate specimen of 
the slate-stone chiselling so common in “ ye 
olden time.” Time, as a skeleton, — was it not 
Sydney Smith who wished, on an excessively 
hot day, that he “ could take off his flesh and 
sit in his bones?” — was sitting by a‘ table, 
leaning easily thereon, contemplating a skull 
and hour-glass, while like cheerful emblems 
filled the corners, the whole surmounted by 
another skull and cross-bones — a legend high- 
ly suggestive of the lively views of death, held 
by some of our honored ancestry. 

No stones mark the sites of the earlier 
graves; but the summer breezes bending the 
waving grass, beneath which those dauntless 
hearts rest well; the brooding sky, that seems 
to arch with special loveliness over this spot; 
the. azure sea, once cleft by the keel of the 
Mayflower; the island where that never-to-be- 
forgotten first Sabbath was kept, — all inspire 
in us truer, grander thoughts than chiselled 
marble or stone. 

Above the supposed resting-place of Gover- 
nor Bradford is a small marble monument, 
while a more pretentious obelisk of granite 
marks the grave of Robert Cushman. To the 
south, on the opposite side of the ‘‘ very sweet 





brook,” is Watson’s Hill, where the famous 
treaty was made with Massasoit. 

‘¢ Papa, what are the four little posts just on 
the top of the hill?” asked Dick. - 

‘Those mark the site of the old watch- 
tower, the foundations of which were dis- 


‘ covered a few years since by the indefatigable 


antiquarian who has unearthed so many in- 
teresting facts concerning these places. I 
have some bits of the glass found here, which 
this same gentleman gave me when,I first 
visited Plymouth. And now, Mary, I think 
we will give Dick a glimpse of the old seal 
and some of the ancient records, and then for 
Pilgrim Hall.” : 

I’m afraid — indeed I am quite sure — that 
Bessy found the chronicles of the early times 
‘* stupid,” and strangled more than one yawn, 
as she sat perched on a high chair in the office 
of the register,of deeds, while Ruth pondered 
over the bold autograph of ‘“‘ Myles Standish,” 
and Dick turned over the time-worn old pages 
with enthusiasm.. Bessy wasn’t sure that he 
didn’t “‘ make it all,” just to show his superi- 
ority to ‘‘ us girls.”’ 

The mention of the transfer of certain shares 
in the ‘“‘red cow ” aroused her a little, though, 
so befogged was her brain with sleepiness, 
that I am inclined to think that even to this 
day she imagines the said ‘‘ red cow” to be a 
railway corporation or a bank. | 

However, after the inspiration of a capital 
lunch, crowned with the extravagance of an 
ice-cream, — vanilla and strawberry mixed, — 
she resumed her usual briskness as they 
walked up Court Street to Pilgrim Hall. 

Within the small enclosure in front lies a 
portion of the Rock, surrounded by an iron 
fence, with funereal festoons about the top, 
each bearing the name of one of the forty-one 
signers of the Mayflower Compact. 

Passing under the Doric portico into the 
vestibule, our party enter the left door. This 
is the orthodox entrance. To go in at the 
right would be like dessert before meat. 

In this small room are the oaken arm-chairs 
of Governor Carver and Elder Brewster. Of 
course everybody sits down in them, or, more 
properly speaking, attempts so to do. 

Bessy, in her eagerness to attain to that 
honor, disappeared through the bottom of 
one, and was fished out in a despairing con- 
dition, her neat little chip knocked, as Dick 


phrased it, “into a cocked hat,” and her white 


piqué into an unmistakable muss. To add to 
her chagrin, just at that moment Archy en- 
tered the door. He had seen them entering 
the Hall, and “ papa said he might join them.” 
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Ruth was soon absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of aquaint, faded ‘‘sampler,” hanging 
upon the wall, wrought by “‘ Sara Standish,” 
and doubtless the very acme of high art in the 
little Puritan’s eyes. 

“I wonder,” thought our little maiden, 
**how old she was. Did she ever read Alad- 
din,” — shade of the Puritans! —‘“‘ and wish 
she had his lamp? Did she ever get tired 
tending the baby?” Ruth couldn’t imagine a 
family without a baby. ‘‘ How many, many 
years ago she must have died!” Her further 
meditations were suddenty cut short and lost 
to posterity by a loud exclamation from Bessy. 
She had passed into the main hall, and was 
standing transfixed with delight before the 
large painting of the “‘ Landing of the Pil- 
grims.” 

Blessed faith of childhood, to which all 
things ave ‘‘ what they seem”! What a pity 
that we ever grow wise and critical, and so 
spoil half our fun! 

“‘The artist and the facts in the case do not 
seem to agree,” remarked Mr. Park, dryly. 
“‘Samoset makes his appearance just three 
months before he is due.” 

“But do look at those. children, blue with 
cold, and shivering with fear,” said Mrs. Park. 
“‘T love to think that there were children in 


the Mayflower, and hearts of tender love as 


well as of high courage. But then, if I may 
be allowed a bit of sentiment, you know the 
poet has it, — 
“ The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.”’ 

‘*Here is something, boys, will interest 
you,” said Mr. Park, laying his hand on a 
leather-covered sofa once belonging to John 
Hancock. It always seems as though that 
name should be written in stout penmanship, 
ala Declaration of Independence. This sofa 
and the tall old clock must always have at- 
tractions for all rebels against tyranny, for 
the most uncompromising of rebels was Han- 
cock. We read that after the first battle of the 
revolution at Concord, Governor Gage offered 
pardon to all the rebels but two, ‘‘ whose of- 
fences are of too flagitious a nature to admit 
of any other consideration but that of condign 
punishment” — very ponderous and Johnso- 
nian was the governor in his sentences, you 
see. And those two were John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams. 

“Tt is unquestionably a merciful provision 
of Providence,” remarked Mr. Park,» ‘‘ that 
inanimate things tell no tales. Yet one would 
like to know something of the treasonable 
plots that must have originated on this same 





old sofa; and it could tell us many interesting 
facts concerning the stately, polished dames 
and courtly, high-souled gentlemen who made 
up the brilliant society of the ‘ Hub’ in those 
days.” And they all stared at the dingy old 
leather, as though they expected to see a spec- 
tral procession of the aforesaid élcte issue 
from the crevices thereof. 

‘¢ What an unearthly tick that old clock has! 
I wonder if there isn’t a colonial ghost stowed 
away somewhere inside! There’s room 
enough,” said Archie, forgetting that to beings 
of so shadowy substance space is of ‘‘no con- 
sequence,” as Toots says. 

‘Its measured sound expresses the very 
spirit of the age, when railroads had not even 
been dreamed of, and it took two weeks to go 
from Boston to New York, and is a standing 
rebuke to the bustling clocks of Young Afmer- 
ica, whose birthplace is Copnecticut, and who 
fairly wear us out before we reach our prime, 
in trying to keep up with them,” rejoined Mr. 
Park, ignoring the genius of the English 
tongue, and classing clocks as belonging to 
masculine gender. 

They next pounced upon the cabinets in 
either corner. 

‘¢O, there’s a model of the Mayflower! Isn’t 
it splendid ? and wouldn’t it be fun to see it 
go over Niagara?” cried Bessy, not by any 
means referring to the distinguished cataract 
of that name, but to a miniature waterfall-in 
a certain little brook in the ‘*‘ Middle Deestrict,” 
built at intervals between the geography and 
arithmetic. 

‘* Here are the Indian arrows, and pestles 
and mortars, and what d’ye call ’ems? lots of 
’em; and this! O, the ‘ skull of an Indian Who 
killed his wife!’ what a monster!” and Dick 
clutched Bessy’s arm with well-feignéd hor- 
ror, thereby suddenly diverting her thoughts 
from navigation, and glared into the cabinet 
as though he saw the monster himself in the 
usual elaborate costume of his kind, composed 
of much paint and many feathers and scalps, 
and without his head, after the fashion of St. 
Denis. 

‘¢ And look at these corsets,” said Mrs. Park. 
‘¢ What modern belle would think of encasing 
herself in such an instrument of torture? But 
this tiny high-heeled shoe doesn’t differ much 
from the present style, after all.” 

‘‘ We are fast retrograding to the good old 
times, wife. I soon expect to see you in a 
gored gown of two widths, belted up to the 
arms, with a back comb suggestive in height 
and inclination of the Pisan tower, and puffs 
of hair rolling out from either side of your 
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head like Colorado foot hills; the whole elab- 
orate superstructure carried about on heels 
exactly covering one of our absurd three-cent 
pieces.” 

Our matter-of-fact little Ruth at this point 
looked greatly mystified, not knowing exactly 
whether papa was joking, and wondering if 
mamma ever would be ‘so ridiculous.” 

"Is this a dagger that I see before me?” 
cried Archie, with a tragic air. ‘No; it is a 
pretty clumsy old sword, in a shabby sheath, 
the weapon of the brave Standish. Here is 
his dinner-pot. What rousing dinners he 
must have eaten! And his spoon, and his plat- 
ter, and, in fact, his whole dinner-service.” 

‘* What dingy things!” 

“They miss the daily scouring, my dear. 
A row of platters polished up to the brightest 
cap@ity of pewter, and arranged on the dress- 
er, was the pride ef the housewives of those 
days.” 

**T’'m glad we didn’t live in ‘those days’!” 
ejaculated Bessy, fervently, remembering the 
daily knife-scouring — a trial to her patience 
and a grief to her fingers. 

** Here is King Philip’s cap,” said Mr. Park 
to Dick, who had recently been reading Ab- 
bott’s history of his majesty, and had fright- 
ened Ruth and Bessy half out of their wits by 
practising the war-whoop at uncanny hours 
and in dark places. ‘‘ Savage though he was, 
that cap covered a wise and scheming brain; 
at any rate, he seemed to be the only one 
among the Indians who comprehended the 
true state of things — that one of the two races 
must inevitably give place to the other.” 

‘*T always associate him surrounded and at 
bay at Mount Hope, with Napoleon at St. 
Helena; though of the two I am not sure the 
savage was not the nobler,” added Mrs. Park. 
*¢ But what is this?”’ she continued, scrutiniz- 
ing carefully a dubious-looking bottle. “‘‘ Sauce 
made of apples’ gathered from a tree planted 
by Peregrine White!’ What an absurdity! 
Fancy a pie made from a squash grown at 
Mount Vernon, or a fricassee of owls from 
Kenilworth!” 

Upon the walls of the Hall hang a few pic- 
tures, portraits, some of great interest, like 
those of Josias Winslow and his beautiful wife 
Penelope, and others concerning which we 
ask by what logic of fitness they find a place 
here. 

Book-cases line the walls of the smaller room 
at the left, filled with ancient books, — ancient 
in the American sense, — the bindings of which 
the visitor is at liberty to examine through 
the locked glass doors. John Eliot’s Indian 
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Bible is doubtless as intelligible seen from 
this point as from any other. 

There is a diminutive table, once belonging 
to a dress-maker of the bygone times, who must 
have been first cousin to the Lilliputs, and 
which is mentally appropriated by every little 
girl who sees it for her own individual baby- 
house. 

*‘ And all that for thirteen cents,” exclaimed 
Dick, breathlessly, Yankee-like looking at 
the “cost” of the affair, as they hastened 
in merry, but rambling, fashion to the station, 
after the way of folk, just a little uncertain 
of the exact minute when the train starts, and 
only conscious that there is no time to lose. 

As Bessy sank into her pillow that night, 
Ruth, just floating off into dreamland, heard 
a voice like a dying echo, ‘‘ What — a — splen- 
did — time — we’ve — had!” 

And Dick, sitting on the door-stone in the 
moonlight, tired but brave, told Ben Poole, 
who was out hunting up his father’s stray 
cow, that it had been the “‘jolliest time” he 
ever had. 


BUT ONCE. 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


HE seasons come and the seasons go, 

The chill winds lay the flowerets low; 
The birds all hasten on fleetest wing, 
Seeking a land of fadeless spring; 
The azure skies are an ashen gray, 
And the dead leaves strew-thesdusty way; . 
But we know the summer will come again, 
As surely as sunshine followeth rain. 


The seasons come and the seasons go; 

First life and verdure, then frost and snow. 

The sparkling rills are locked in chains; 

The husbandman counts his added gains; 

And Nature sits wrapped in saddest mood, 

Like a monk at penance in gewn and hood. 

But as surely as morning followeth night, 

The spring will awaken with beauty and 
might. 


Ah, the spring-time of life! its sunniest hours 

Are gladdened with perfume, and song, and 
_. flowers. 

Then the earth is fair and the skies are blue, 

And hope is exultant, and friends are true. 

Like a butterfly sporting on radiant wing 

Is the happy heart in life’s glowing spring. 

But youth once flown is beyond recall: 

But once! is the dirge that rings for all. 
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THE SOPHOMORES OF RADOLIFFE; 
: oR, 
THE BOSOM FRIENDS OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DAWN OF A BRIGHTER DAY. 


‘* TSELLOWS,” said Morton, as they walked 
up from breakfast one morning, ‘‘ come 
into my room.” 

All went but Lowell and Ferguson. It was 
not long before they were so much disturbed 
by the noise over their heads, that they could 
néither read nor write. Seizing a broom, 
Lowell began to thump with the handle on the 
ceiling. 

‘* What’s the matter?” cried Mort. 

‘* Make less noise up there; keep your feet 
still.” 

‘¢ Come up here, both of you.” 

‘*We might as well go,” said Ferguson, “ for 
they won't keep still. —‘What are you about, 
and what are you making such an everlasting 
racket for?” said he, as they entered the room. 

*€ Discussing Trafton,” said Rich. 

**T shouldn’t think that need take a great 
while, or make such an uproar.” 

* Mort thinks we ought to get him an elec- 
tion to one or other of the societies.” 

‘*T know one thing,” said Perk; ** he won’t 
get into the Athanzan if I can hinder it.” 

‘‘ Those aré my sentiments,” said Savage. 

‘* Mine,” said Hathaway. 

**T, on the other hand —” said Morton. 

‘Don’t let him talk,” cried Perk; ‘‘ stamp, 
halloo; if you let him talk, he’ll bring us all 
over.” 

‘‘ Fair play,” said Ferguson; ‘ let him talk.” 

‘* Free speech; if he can convince us, well 
and good,” said Lowell. 

‘*No gag laws in Radcliffe,” said Hill. 

‘I think, boys,” said Morton, ‘‘ we owe 
something to Trafton; he has furnished us 
with rare sport for more than a year, and at 
no little expense of pocket, suffering, and 
terror.” 

‘*That is very true,” said Ferguson. ‘In 
respect to this last matter, he might have 
made us very serious trouble if he had been 
so disposed; but he did not. He was non- 
committal; and, after all, there is not a fellow 
in college that the professor could have got 
less out of than he did out of Jim.” 

** Nobody can deny that,” said Richardson. 
“He told the prof. everything he didn’t 
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want to know, and nothing that he did, and 
answered our purpose completely.” 

“ What if he did not inform?” said Savage. 
‘¢ He had nothing to communicate but his sus- 
picions, and was afraid of us.” 

‘* Let me tell you,” said Mort, ‘if he had 
told all he knew and suspected in respect to 
our proceedings since we have been here, it 
would have fixed us; and, though we might 
have taken revenge upon him, — which would 
not have been the: most manly thing in the 
world, — we should have had to leave.” 

“I don’t care,” said Perk; ‘‘ we won’t have 
him.” 

** Well, then,” said Rich, ‘‘ we will.” 

**T go in for that,” said Lowell. - 

** And I,” said Ferguson. ‘‘ But who'll fish 
him?” : 

‘* What little fishing there will be to do,” 
said Rich, ‘‘I will undertake.” 

To the great.surprise of all, when Rich 
mentioned the subject to him, Trafton flatly 
refused to have anything to do with it, saying 
he had seen all he wanted. to of college so- 
cieties. 

‘‘ A burnt child dreads the fire,” said Hill. 

At the expiration of a few days, however, 
Trafton informed Richardson, that if Morton 
would tell him, in so many words, that it was 
no sham, but that they feally wished him to 
join the Peucinian Society, and not some 
spurious affair of their own getting up, that 
he should very much like to do it. 

“TI. do wish my name was Morton,” said 
Savage. ‘Just look at it. Here is Mort has 
originated nearly everything that has been 
done to Trafton, and he knows it, and yet will 
take his word, and trust him, and won’t any 
of the rest of us.” 

Morton gave Trafton the required assurance, 
and in due time James became a member of 
the Peucinian. He was now relieved from 
much embarrassment, as he had not yet re- 
plied to that doleful letter from his father, for 
the simple reason that he dared not write with- 
out saying somewhat in respect to the Society 
of Jupiter Olympus, and knew not what to 
say. He was also exceedingly proud of his 
position as member of a real society, to which 
belonged Morton, Richardson, Lowell, and 
Ferguson. The very next morning after the 
initiation, he sat down and wrote to his father, 
and counselled him not 'to oppose William in 
his love matters; that he knew oppressién 
would only make his brother more obstinate; 
he knew he would not think of marriage for 
years, and it might be a mere boy-and-girl 
affair; and perhaps, if they were let alone, he 
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would get over it; and, above all, not to fall 
out with Uncle Jerry, for he was a very good 
friend to him. 

James retained a very vivid recollection of 
certain wild beasts, over which he once swayed 

’ the sceptre of eloquence; and vacation was 
approaching. 

He informed his father that it was neither 
lawful nor safe to communicate any informa- 
tion in respect to the Society of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, beyond what he was already in possession 
of; and that he must by no means breathe a 
syllable to Parson Bradford; for he knew very 
well that the shrewd divine would soon en- 
lighten his father in regard to the merits of 
that society. ' 

He then proceeded to tell his father of his 
Rdmission to the Peucinian Society. Here he 

wlarged and grew eloquent; he soared on 
2agle’s pinions, dilated on the library, the 
character of its members, and said most of his 
bosom friends belonged to it, and all wished 
they did; informed him that at their weekly 
meetings they had dissertations, declamations, 
debates, and a paper, which was read be- 
fore the society by the editor; that there were 
two editors, the principal and his assistant; 
that at the door of the chief editor’s room 
was a box, into which the members dropped 
their contributions, Which the editor read, and, 
if approved, brought them before the society 
in his paper. He told him about a piece of 
poetry.that Richardson had written, and was 
going to hand in at the next meeting, about, 

“A pitch-pine dog, 
With a birch-bark tail,” 

and what fine speakers and debaters Morton, 
Ferguson, and Richardson were. 

This letter of James,—only a portion of 
which we have given, —s0 full, so interesting, 
by reason of the pompous style and words 
difficult of pronunciation, — many of which 
James did not know the meaning of himself, — 
answered perfectly the purpose he intended, 
and so delighted the father as to completely 
eclipse in his view the Society of Jupiter Olym- 
pus, and effectually prevent him from troubling 
his son with any more inconvenient inquiries 
respecting it. Perhaps the sweetest passage in 
the letter was that which informed him that 
he might freely communicate to Parson Brad- 
ford the statements in respect to the Peucinian 
Society. 

In due time James received another letter 
from his father, the tone of which— so jubi- 
lant— was quite in contrast with the other. 
After expressing in no measured terms his 
satisfaction, he conjured his son to make the 





heart of his father glad by exerting his rare 
powers of declamation to the utmost, for which 
the society he was now connected with afford- 
ed an ample field; impressing upon him his 
favorite maxim, ‘‘that sound produced vastly 
more effect than sense,” added more to one’s 
reputation, and produced notoriety. 

‘*What do you think of that, boys?” said 
Morton, one evening, as he held up a paper 
to Lowell and Ferguson, covered with names. 
It was a subscription list to purchase books for 
the society, and against Trafton’s name was 
fifteen dollars, marked paid. 

“If he is no credit to us by his brains,” said 
Lowell, ** he will certainly aid us by his purse.” 

“That he will,” replied Richardson, “‘ and, 
if he puts a valuable book in the library, may 
do a great deal of good to boys who have plenty 
of brains and no money.” 

“T’m glad we took him in,” said Morton. 
“It was right, and we are now beginning to 
get our remuneration.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XxX. 
MARE POINT HONEY. 


RAFTON had a strong desire to write 

an article for the society paper; that is, 

he meant to get some one to write it for him. 
He knew very well that authorship of whatever 
was dropped in the box was in a short time 
known by all the members of the society. He 
also aspired to write an article, — that is, to 
procure it to be written, — and read it himself, 
as that also was customary. The vain crea- 
ture was shallow enough to suppose that if he 
could get some other Morton to write it, he 


and the other Radcliffers would suppose it his 


own work. 

Since his invitation to the society, he felt 
that he had begun to rise in their estimation, 
imagined they were prepared to think still 
more highly of him, and that if he could read 
a good article in the society, which they knew 
was neither the work of Morton nor Perk, they 
would take it fer granted that it was his, and 
then his happiness would culminate. The 
great difficulty, however, was to find the per- 
son. He must be a fellow of capacity, and 


possessing the reputation of a good writer in. 


the college, as Trafton dared not trust his own 
judgment in the matter to decide whether the 
production was good or indifferent, and must 
rely altogether upon the reputation of the 
writer. Again, he must be one who could and 
would keep the affair secret, and not confide 
it to another as a good joke. As for the Rad- 
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cliffers, they, he well knew, were reliable. 
But where could he find another who would 
enable him to spread himself before the socie- 
ty, and from whom they could not extract in- 
formation, should their suspicions be aroused. 
After running over in his mind the list of his 
acquaintances, only to become the more per- 
plexed, he resolved to defer the matter for 
the present, especially as he found that the 
fellows who scribbled most for the paper were 
the least fitted to be trusted with an important 
secret. 

But there was one thing in which he was 
sufficient to himself—declamation. In his 
own fond heart he stood, in this department, 
unrivalled, head and shoulders above the rest 
of the class. 

He called to mind how persistently his fa- 
ther had inculcated the most sedulous atten- 
tion to this branch; that in his last letter he 
made use of the expression, ‘‘ James, recollect 
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| that oratory is your forte; and I beg of you, 


my son, to give it your undivided attention.” 
He also remembered that his father once told 
him, that sound was a great deal more effec- 
tive in the world than sense. 

Excited by these considerations and motives, 
James determined there should be no lack of 
noise, and resolved in the first place, before 
even thinking of selecting a piece, to begin at 
the foundation, train and discipline his voice. 
Never boy had a better opportunity. All 
around the institution, at that day, spread an 
almost unbroken forest of pine towards the 
sea-shore, mixed with oak. Here he could 
practise without the least apprehension of be- 
ing molested by bears. 

Here he practised labials, dentals, and pa- 
latic sounds, and endeavored to rival the deep- 
chested heroes of antiquity he had read of, ran 
over all the notes of the scale, and a great 
many the scale never knew. He laughed, 
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sobbed, yawned; practised in atonics, subton- 
ics, aspirates, and linguals; whispered with 
all degrees of force, effusive, expulsive, 
and explosive. He roared, yelled, squealed, 
howled, sneezed, coughed, frightened the 
cows, and obtained, as he felt sure, the true 
quality, and certainly made a most hideous 
noise. 

About this time he read of Demosthenes de- 
claiming on the sea-beach amid the violence 
of winds and waves, in order to strengthen his 
voice. James determined to pattern after the 
great orator of antiquity. It was now late in 
autumn, and the weather cold; but, nothing 
daunted, James, in a most furious north-west 
blow, and only prevented from freezing by the 
fire within, walked down to the western side of 
Mare Point, where were a cove and mud beach, 
and where he, with the Radcliffers, had often 
dug and roasted clams. The wind came down 
from the high landin Freeportand Bungernuch, 
and swept across the bay in terrific gusts, and 
the waves were white with foam. The banks 
were perpendicular, and, the tide being at full 
flood, left quite a narrow margin between the 
bank and the water. Indeed, there was no 


lack of wind or sea, and as much elemental 
uproar as Demosthenes himself could have 
desired, but very little choice of position, since 


there was but one place where James could 
stand without being drenched by the spray, 
unless he stood on the top of the bank, which 
he did not wish to do, it being warmer under 
the shore, the bank making an eddy wind. 
This was a little nook over which hung a half- 
dead beech. One of the long roots of the 
tree, having been washed out of the bank, ex- 
tended half across the spot. It was a verita- 
ble honey-pot, where Captain Jack Minot had 
lost his best cow the autumn before. On top 
were a tough skin of blue clay, some chips and 
weeds brought by the tide, and, beneath this, 
a mire thin as porridge, and extending farther 
than the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

James rallied all his energies, and, with a 
voice that would have made the fortune of 
any town crier, began to declaim Satan’s call 
to his discomfited host. Meanwhile the thin 
skin of blue” clay was gradually settling be- 
neath him. Entirely absorbed in his work, 
and unconscious of his danger, he had thrown 
every energy of his nature into one terrific 
“shout, — 

“* Awake ! arise! or be forever fallen!” 

when the long-stretched crust gave way at 
once, and he sunk to the middle in the vilest 
of all compounds, as we, from actual experi- 
ence, can testify. James, thus arrested in 
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mid-volley, instinctively spread out his hands 
on the crust beside him, and fhus arrested, for 
a short time, the tendency to sink farther, and 
recovered breath. But this barrier began in 
its turn to settle, and much.more readily, since 
it was only an edge, and the offensive slime 
began to overflow all around, softening the 
crust still more. 

He had now settled to his armpits, and was 
terribly alarmed, feeling that the mire would 
soon ingulf him. Before him was a broad 
bay; he was far—he knew not how far — 
from any habitation, and at that time of year 
people were not at work in the fields. At this 
juncture a gust of wind blew off his hat, and 
his handkerchief, which was in the crown, 
caught and stuck in the mud. James resolved 
to make one effort for life. Just over him, 
but a little on one side, was the long, dead 
root of the beech; a smaller root, not thick- 
er than his thumb, shot downward from this 
a few inches, and then turned, something in 
the form of a fishhook. Stretching his left 
hand, with the palm downwards, far out 
on the surface, where some sticks and chips 
helped to stiffen the crust, he, after sever- 
al attempts, succeeded in flinging the bight 
of his handkerchief over the root, retaining 
the two ends in his hands. He now seized 
the handkerchief with both hands, and felt he 
was reprieved from instant death, since he 
could sustain himself, but dared not attempt 
to do more, lest the root should break beneath 
his weight. 

He now experienced new cause of alarm; 
every third wave broke with more force than 
the two preceding it. James noticed this, and 
imagined that the tide was flowing, and he 
should be drowned, and began to shout for 
help. He now realized the benefit of his as- 
siduous practice in vocal training, and remem- 
bered hearing Perk — who paid great atten- 
tion to elocution, and was always screaming 
through the woods with Savage, to see which 
could be heard the farthest — say, that ‘* Oba- 
diah” could be heard farther than: any other 
word, which is true, with the exception of the 
sailor hail, “‘ ahoy.” 

He instantly began to shout, ‘‘ Obadiah! 
Obadiah! O!” 

In those days it was the custom in Bruns- 
wick to set up the town charges for bids; the 
lowest bidder took them. Captain Minot had 
bid off a simple fellow by the name of Oba- 
diah Swamkee. He could chop weod, feed the 
hogs, and go of errands, with some overlook- 
ing, but would often steal away, lie down un- 
der a bush, and go to sleep. At one time he 
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went to sleep on the flats; the tide flowed over | 


him, and, if he had not got on to a fish-weel, 
and his cries been heard, would have perished. 

It chanced that day that Mrs. Minot had 
sent Obadiah up to Mr. Simpson’s to borrow 
some pearlash, and, as usual, he was in no 
haste tocome home. The captain, who had 
only arrived from sea the day before, was look- 
ing over his stock of cattle that were feeding 
around the house. The wind was just in the 
right direction to bring Trafton’s shouts to his 
ear, and there was plenty of it. Borne on 
the wings of the hurricane came, in rapid suc- 
cession, ‘‘ Obadiah! Obadiah! O!” 

Seeing that Obadiah was not at his post, 
chopping wood, he instantly concluded he had 
, wandered off, and was in some dilemma, and, 
without going into the house to inquire, hur- 
ried off in the direction of the sound. 

The captain was a rough-spoken, “ hard- 
weather” sailor, of great energy, a fractious 
temper, and not particularly choice in the use 
ef language. He was by no means, at this 
time, in the most blessed of humors, as he had 
jammed his foot on the homeward passage, 
by reason of a spare spar parting its lashings; 
and at the start, after sitting, it still pained 
him to walk. Swearing, grumbling, invoking 
all sorts of dire calamitiés upon the bones, 
timbers, and other component parts of Oba- 
diah, he limped along, never doubting but it 
was the simpleton come to grief, as it was his 
method of complaint to use his own name. 
Half a dozen times in a day he would run to 
Mrs. Minot, saying, ‘‘ Obadiah’s hurt his foot,” 
‘‘ Obadiah’s got a Splinter,” ‘‘ Obadiah’s hun- 
gry.” 

Suddenly the captain stopped short in his 
tracks, exclaiming, ‘‘I believe the fool is in 
the honey-pot. I'll give him honey-pot!” 
and, looking round for something wherewith 
to execute his threat, picked up a stake that 
had dropped from a slaver’s cart-body. James 
had just concluded a prolonged howl, when 
he heard, shouted in gruff tones from the 
bank, “Stop your blarting, you jackass. I'll 
give you something to blart for!” and, look- 
ing up, beheld a fierce-looking man, with 
enormous whiskers, and a club in his hand. 

‘*Who are you?” he exclaimed, seeing his 
mistake; ‘‘ and where do you hail from?” 

‘James Trafton, sir; Squire Trafton’s son; 
and am a member of the sophamore class in 
Bowdoin College.” 

**What are you in my honey-pot for?” 
roared the captain, raising the cart-stake, as 
though getting into the honey-pot were a fla- 
grant offence. pm 
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‘* Please, sir, I didn’t see any honey.” 

‘“‘That’s honey under your nose, there. 
Can’t you smell it? That’s Mare P’int honey. 
What sent you on to the back side of Mare 
P’int this rough day?” 

**T came to speak a piece. We have to 
speak pieces in college, and I came to practise 
on the beach when the sea roared, to strength- 
en my lungs, as Demosthenes did.” 

‘Don’t you try to palm off any of your lies 
on me, or I'll wallop you,” raising his stick. 
‘I am aware of the spies them rascals up 
there send out to see who’s got a good flock 
of turkeys, or geese, or chickens. I shouldn’t 
wonder if you are the very chap that was 
prowling round Lew Simpson’s barn last fall, 
and that he fired a charge of shot at. You've 
found out that my turkeys roost down here in 
the oaks. I'll just let you stay here and rot.” 
James now poured forth such piteous entrea- 
ties, that the captain— who, probably, was 
not in earnest — relinquished his purpose, and 
said, — 

“*T can’t go after a board, with my lame 
foot; but here are some people coming.” 

The persons referred to were four of the 
neighbors, who, hearing Captain Minot had 
arrived, came to see him, and being told by 
his wife that he had gone to the share, fol- 
lowed him. James was now soon relieved 
from his dangerous position. Informed by 
Captain Jack that he was a colleger, prowling 
round to spot turkeys, John Skalfield, an ac- 
tive, powerful young man, ran out on the 
trunk of the tree, and, seizing him by the 
hair and collar of his coat, flung him out on 
the bank. 

‘He needs washing,” said Ben Stanwood, 
dragging him to the water, and, after giving 
him a good rinse, dismissed him with a hearty 
kick. 2 

Regardless of his hat, James made the best 
of his way, thinking only of escape; but Sam 
Grappam, wrapping his handkerchief around 
a stone, put itin his hat, and flung both far 
ahead of him. 

In woful plight, ashamed to follow the road, 
and shivering with cold, James made his way 
through fields, pastures, and over gullies, to- 
wards college. The exercise of walking, how- 
ever, soon restored the circulation, and the 
north wind, which was now in front, soon 
dried the mud so that it began to crack and 
cleave off. It was dusk when James arrived 
at the head of Mare Point, and to the main 
road running through the plains to college. 
All aglow with the efforts he had made, he 
sat down, pulled off his boots, turned the 
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water out of them, and wrung his stockings. 
He then took off his coat and vest, — the mud 
on them being frozen dry, — and beat them 
against a tree and with a stick; scraped the 
cakes of mud from his trousers with a chip; 
then, with a much lighter load to carry, con- 
tinued his walk along the main road. Skulk- 
ing through the woods to the hall, he found it 
dark, with the exception of a light in Hill’s 
room, the others having gone to hear Presi- 
dent Appleton, who often preached to the 
students Saturday evening. Thus he was able 
to reach his room undiscovéred, and more 
dead than alive. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he summoned sufficient resolution 
to kindle a fire, and clean himself; but, after 
washing, putting on clean raiment, and par- 
taking of a hearty meal at the public house, 
he felt like another man, and congratulated 
himself that he had escaped with life from 
perils manifold. It was no small considera- 
tion to be able to keep the matter from the 
knowledge of the rest; and, mentally resolving 
to carry the secret with him to his grave, he 
went up stairs to have a chat with Hill. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
TRAFTON AS MARK ANTONY. 


SCENDING a little knoll, the party 
marked the progress of Trafton, the 
water churning+in his boots, spurting from 
their tops at every step, while a little rill of 
mud and water descended from-the skirts of his 
swallow-tailed coat. 

*‘Reckon they'll think he’s a pretty bird 
when he gits there,” said -Tom Simpson. 
** Don’t believe the flies will light on him, if 
he has been in the honey-pot.” 

*‘ Most wish I hadn’t put him in the water,”’ 
said Stanwood. ‘‘ That mud was enough for 
him to lug to the falls this cold day, and agin 
this wind. But I don’t see what he was arter 
way over here on this western shore, afoot and 
alone.” 

** Sarved him right,” said the captain. ‘I 
can tell you what he was arter; and he wasn’t 
alone, neither. He was arter my turkeys. 
They tell me that the turkeys have been roost- 
ing in these oaks all the fall; and he was 
prowling round to see where he could make a 
good haul, and skulking along under the 
bank to keep out of sight of anybody that 
might happen to be in the fields, and fell into 
the honey-pot.” 

‘* What makes you think there was two?” 
said Skalfield. 
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‘* Because he hollered for the other one to 
come and help him. I was out doors, and 
heard somebody screeching Obadiah, and 
thought it was our poor creature in some 
trouble, because I didn’t see him round. And 
when I got here, there the fellow was, holler- 
ing Obadiah with all his might. So, you 
see, that must have been the other feller’s 
name, and he’s on the skulk round to some 
of the other neighbors’ fields or barns; and 
when it got dark, they kalkerlated to make 
their haul.” | 

**T guess you’re right, cap’n,” said Stan- 
wood, who lived near the end of the Point; 
‘¢ for I was hauling up drift stuff, one day this 
fall, and this same feller—I’m positive ’twas 
him—comes down where I was; and the 
minute he seed me, he turned and went down 
towards the eend of the Pint. When I got up 
to my load, there was a horse and waggin 
hitched to a tree; and arter about an hour, 
this same chap comes back and drives off. I 
suppose then he was kinder smellin’ round, 
like.” 

It was indeed James Trafton that Stanwood 
saw, although he was not in quest of turkeys, 
but of the stone upon which the sun never 
shone, the dew never fell, a bird never perched, 
and a toad never squat. 

‘* S’pose,” said Simpson, ‘‘ we haul up under 
the lee of the woods, in the sun, and watch a 
little. Perhaps we may git a glimpse of the 
other feller. I expect they’ve got a horse and 
carriage hid in the woods somewhere.” 

‘¢ So we will,” said the captain. ‘And if 
so we git a glimpse of him, Springer here 
would run him down, if he can’t run faster 
than a fox.” 

Springer was a name given to the young 
man Skalfield, on account of his remarkable 
activity and quickness of motion. 

“‘ Cap’n,” said Grappam, “ did you ever hear 
what a trick Springer played on a couple of 
students — that is, they said there was twoon 
’em — last fall?” 

‘*No. I’m gone to sea so much I never hear 
anything that goes on at home. It comes to 
be talked over and forgotten before I git back. 
How was it, Sam?” 

“T can’t tell it as it oughter be. Let John 
tell his own story.” 

“« Come, John,” said the captain, ‘* don’t be 
bashful. Let’s have it.” 

‘The way of it,” said the young man, ‘‘ was 
this. It wag jest before Thanksgiving. I had 
shipped to go in a brig from Bath. Martin 
Merriman, David Upton, and some others 
round here, were going. I didn’t want to go 
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with them to take my dunnage with theirs 
Saturday, and promised to be aboard bright 
and early Monday morning.” 

‘* Because,” said Grappam, ‘‘ you wanted to 
go down to Birch Island Saturday night to 
see Olive Merriman.” 

**Tain’t Olive, Sam; it’s Bethiah,” said 
Stanwood. 

**T started afoot,” he continued, without 
heeding the interruption, about twelve o’clock 
at night. Just as I gotinto the plains I heard 

-a horse wicker in the woods. Out of curiosity 
I stepped into a wood road, thaf the sound 
seemed to come from, and there was a horse 
in a wagon hitched to a tree, with a blanket 
thrown over him, and a goose and three tur- 
keys in the back part of the wagon. I jumped 
in, put the whip on to the horse, and headed 
him for Bath.” 

‘That was a clincher,” said the captain. 
‘*But where were the fellers the horse and 
wagon belonged to all this time?” 

‘*Down to Nathan Woodward’s barn arter 
more; for they lost eight, but found two dead 
ones where the horse was hitched, and sup- 
posed, when they found their horse gone, that 
they backed the others to their place.” 

‘* What did you do with the horse?” 

‘* When it came daylight I knew the horse. 
It was a bay horse that Dr. Gass used to drive, 
and sold to Dow, the tavern-keeper. I put the 
horse in Marston’s stable, and told him to send 
word to Dow. And I tell you, we had a good 
tuck-out on the goose and turkeys. 

‘“*‘T think,” said Stanwood, who seemed to 
feel some compunction of conscience, “ that 
we used that boy rather rough. He might, 
arter all, come for a walk; and if he tells of 
it, people at the falls will think we are sav- 
ages.” 

‘* Let ’em think,” said the captain. ‘‘ They 
know, or oughter know by this time, what col- 
legers are, how much mischief they do, and 
what shines they cut up. They know there’s 
no people in the world will treat strangers that’s 
Givil better than the people on Mare P’int.” 

‘*There’s good and bad among the colle- 
gers,” said Stanwood, “like as there is among 
other folks.” 

“ All the good, Ben, you might put on the 
pint of a cambric needle, and then an old 
woman might sew with it.” 

‘““They paid for Woodward’s fowl,” said 
Skalfield. 

“They did?” 

“Yes. They were building a vessel over to 
Uncle Bill Pennil’s. Woodward emade the 
spikes. He was riding over there with his 
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saddle-bags full of spikes, when two collegers 
— he said they were raal nice-looking fellers — 
stopped him, and asked. if his name wasn’t 
Woodward, — Nathan Woodward, — and if he 
didn’t lose some fowl — eight on’em. He said 
yes. They asked him what he considered ’em 
worth. He nameda price. They pulled out 
the money, and paid him.” |. 

“If they’d do that,” said Simpson, “I 
wouldn’t charge ’em more’n a fair price.” 

‘“*Nor I,” said the captain. ‘ But what did 
they want to steal ’em for, if they meant to 
pay for em?” , 

“For the fun of it,” said Stanwood. 
‘¢ There’s one of ’em they call Morton; he’s a 
choice feller; everybody likes him; and they 
say the chap what rooms with him is as good 
as he is. He worked on the dam last summer, 
and my cousin Phil worked there, and loved 
him like a brother. He said Tim Longley set 
| as much by him as he did by his own children; 
and he’s a hard old nut, too; good-hearted, 
but master rough-spoken, and was as sot agin 
collegers, cap’in, as you are.” 

‘¢ Let’s go to the house, Ben. I don’t think 
we shall see anything of the other one; and 
perhaps they didn’t come for that, arter all.” 

Trafton’s misfortune by no means abated 

his zeal, although it effectually repressed any 
inclination to address the waves. He now be- 
gan to think of selecting a piece, and chose 
for his great effort the address of Brutus to his 
countrymen, in which he justified himself for 
the assassination of Cesar — a production by 
no means admittiag of anything like vocifer- 
ation. James was often surprised in the woods 
by Perk, and at length told him that he was 
preparing for a great effort in the society. Perk 
asked him to go out in the woods and speak it 
before him. He was in raptures when James 
concluded, and extolled the performance to 
the skies. 
+ “Jim, that’sarusher. You might have been 
heard a mile. I never heard anything like it. 
Your voice is majestic, sonorous, and so per- 
fectly adapted to the expression of the noble 
sentiments of those old Romans!” 

Trafton was in ecstasies of delight. Such 
unmitigated praise, and from Perk, too! — for 
Perk and Morton were considered the best 
speakers in college. 

‘* Now, Jim,” said Perk, ‘“‘ you must gratify 
me in one thing.” 

“In what?” 

‘You must speak that in the chapel before 
all the college. You know I belong to the 
Athanean, and of course can’t have the priv- 
ilege of hearing it.” 
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‘* But you have just heard it here.” 

‘True; but what is that compared with 
hearing it in conjunction with others; feeling 
the pulsations and thrill of a large audience, 
powerless in the hands of the orator; spell- 
bound, or moved by one spontaneous im- 
pulse?” 

“* Why, Perk, I never knew you had such 
command of language before.” 

‘* T was never conscious of it myself till since 
I have listened to you. Jim, you would inspire 
astone. You have power to take — 


‘The prisoned soul and lap it in Elysium.’”’ 


‘* But it is not my turn to speak in the chapel 
this long time.” 

**T know that; but you can work it well 
enough. Partridge, myself, and Porter come 
next time. Partridge hasn’t got his piece. 
Tell him you'll take his place, and when it 
comes your turn, he cantake yours. Youcan 
speak to the professor of rhetoric about it. 
Partridge will be glad to do it, because, as I 
tell you, he has not got any piece. Then you'll 
come next before me.” 

‘*T shouldn’t like to speak the same piece in 
the society that I had spoken in the chapel, 
because all the members of the society will 
have heard it in the chapel.” 

‘* There’s not a fellow in college but would 
like to listen to a piece, spoken as you speak 
that, twenty times. The worst of it is, that I 
shall have to come after you. Nobody will 
care to hear me after listening to you. But I 
am so anxious‘the students should know what 
an orator we have up amongst us, that I don’t 
mind it.” 

** Well, Perk, to please you, I’ll do it.” 

What does Perk do, the moment the matter 
was decided, but commit to memory Mark 
Antony's oration over Casar’s body. Perk 
kept the matter secret, and told Trafton to do 
likewise. 

The professor of rhetoric highly relished a 
joke, and was very much devoted to the con- 
cerns of his own department, and gratified 
with anything that imparted life and interest 
to the exercises in the chapel. Perk was a 
great favorite with him on account of the in- 
terest he manifested in everything of a rhetor- 
ical kind. 

Perk, being a little apprehensive, told the 
professor that, feeling the exercises in the 
chapel had been rather dull of late, he wished 
to speak a piece somewhat out of the common 
course, and inquired if there would be any 
objection. 

** You know, Perkins, as well as I do, what 
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is proper. If there are no reflections upon the 
college faculty, there can be no harm.” 

Perk assured him there was nothing of that 
kind. The professor desired to know what he 
intended to do; laughed long and loud when 
Perk told him, and gave some shrewd hints 
that aided Perk considerably. 

The important day came at last. Trafton 
went on the stage full of the idea that sound 
was everything, sense nothing, and began 
with a yell that caused some of the more nerv- 
ous students to leap upright. The chapel - 
echoed and ré-echoed. A universal titter per- 
vaded the audience. From shouting James 
proceeded to screeching. His gestures were 
tremendous; but he seemed to scorn the idea 
that the curve line was the line of beauty; and 
they were all of the pump-handle order. 

The professor turned his back to the stu- 
dents, and seemed rapt in contemplation of 
the opposite wall. He might have been af- 
flicted with the toothache, — which respects 
neither genius nor rank, —for his handker- 
chief was stuffed into his mouth. 

James received clap after clap as he went 
on, and descended from the stage amid a per- 
fect storm of applause. 


Perk’s turn came next. Greatly to the sur- 


prise of all but the professor, he commenced, — 


*** Freshmen, sophomores, seniors, 
Lend me your ears. 
I have come to bury Czsar, not to praise him.’ ”” 


You might have heard a pin drop. All were 
expecting something out of the usual routine; 
but when he exclaimed, in his best tones, and 
enforced the declaration with a most graceful 
gesture, — for Perk was a splendid declaimer, 
and fine-looking fellow, — 


“**T came not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 
I am no orator, as Trafton is,’ ’? — 


the contrast was so supremely ludicrous and 


‘| unexpected, that the audience laughed aloud. 


The professor’s eyes danced in his head with 
restrained mirth; but he managed to control 
himself tolerably well, while Perk, grave as a 
judge, went on, substituting the name of Traf- 
ton for that of Brutus, and taking all imagina- 
ble liberties with the text; but when he came 
out with, — 


‘**For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Actions, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood, as Trafton has,’ ”’ — 


he could bear no more, but threw himself back 
in his chair, and indulged in a hearty laugh. 
Then, indeed, arose a din that made the win- | 
dows rattle. You could not see half way , 
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across the chapel for dust raised by the stamp- 
ing; and when he ended with, > 


=? 

“Let but the freshmen hear this testament, 

And they would go and kiss dead Czsar’s wounds,’ ’’ 
the professor excused Porter, and dismissed 
the audience. The students laughed going 
out, laughed when they got out, and after they 
were in their rooms. The more they thought 
of it, the better it grew, and was so exceeding 
funny in recollection, that two of the gravest 
fellows in college broke out afresh when Traf- 
ton came intoethe chapel to evening prayers. 

The richest part ofthe whole affair was, 
that Trafton never saw the joke, but supposed 
Perk’s self-depreciation was real, and so un- 
derstood by the audience; that the clapping 
during his own performance was a mark of 
approbation, and the outrageous’ mirth and 
uproar while Perk was speaking elicited by his 
awkwardness and at his expense. 

The future of the Radcliffers, their progress 
and attainments in scholarship, and whatever 
of incident may attach to their college course, 
will be contained in the next volume of this 
series — THE WHISPERING PINE, OR THE 
GRADUATES OF RADCLIFFE. 


LETTER FROM IKE PARTINGTON. 


[Corrected by Abby Hodgkins, Teacher of District School 
No. 1, Hilltop.] : 
Hittrop, November 1, 1871. 

Bees MR. OPTIC: I said in my last 

that I would tell you something about 
uncle Nathe’s husking...My uncle Nathe’s 
name is Nathan Wiggin,— Squire Wiggin, 
they callhim. He is a great man round here, 
with a big farm; and what he don’t know 
about farming isn’t worth knowing. You 
ought to see his crop of corn, to say nothing 
about the others, including fishing — which 
Gus and I like better than any; but uncle 
Nathe says he never knew a farmer to get rich 
by it. We caught him, though, one day, down 
in the meadow, fishing for trout in the brook 
there, behind a clump of alders, when he 
thought nobody was looking. We crept along 
pretty near to where he was fishing, and 
throwed some small pebbles into the water, 
which he thought was trout jumping. He 
kept on fishing for more than an hour, but 
didn’t catch any, you bet. He didn’t see us; 
and when Gus asked him, after he got home, 
where he had been, he said he had been down 
in the meadow looking after something. Gus 
andI didn’t let on what we knew; but aunt 
Hetty, who had seen him take his fishing- 
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line, looked very knowing, and said that 
when he went to look after anything again-he 
had better take his spectacles with him, and 
then he might find it. Uncle Nathe blushed 
like a girl, though he laughed. 

But I.was going to tell you about the husk- 
ing — wasn’t I? Well, uncle Nathe, this year, 
has raised amaizeing heaps of corn [I have 
allowed the spelling, in this instance, to re- 
main, as I think I detect in it the flavor of a 
premeditated. pun,'rather. than an accident. 
A. H.], and so he put it ina great pile on the 
floor of his biggest.barn, — a whole mountain 
of corn, — and sent round to all the neighbors 
that he was going to have a husking, asking 
them to come and help him. By husking is 
meant the stripping the husks from the ear 
of corn, and leaving it all yellow and clean, 
ready to shell for market. So, on the evening 
that he named, everybody came; and such a 
heap of folks! ‘There. were 'the Smith girls 
and boys from Tug: Village, the Hollyhocks 
from:Spring Meadow, the Docks from Tur- 
keypaw, the Kings from Deep River, and such 
lots of them’ that I can’t name. Uncle Nathe’s 
yard was full of carriages: of all sorts and 
shapes, and horses of all sorts and sizes, and 
the. house. full of people, mostly young, who 
had come to have a good time. Aunt Hetty 
had had a woman, for more than a week, to 
help her cook;:and O, how nice it all smelt! 
You -wouldn’t ‘have. known it from Thanks- 
giving.. Turkeys and chickens had their heads 
cut off, and a little pig, that Si and I used to 
tackle into a cart; was: killed, to roast. whole. 
There were acres of puddings and pies, and 
doughnuts -and ‘cakes ‘enough to shingle a 
meeting-house. [lL object to this expression, 
as irrelevant, and in aslight degree irrever- 
ent. A. H.] 

The barn was all hung round with lanterns, 
and Gus and I had made some out of pump: 
kins, that were very funny; but it wasn’t very 
light; and all of the company sat down on 
each side of the great heap of corn, waiting 
for orders to begin. ‘‘ Now!” shouted Joe 
Chesman, from the top of the heap; and all 
grabbed an ear of corn, and began taking 
off its jacket, throwing the husks behind 
them. The ears they threw into baskets, : that 
were carried away as soon as they were full. 
Such a clatter of tongues you never heard — 
such screaming, and laughing, and joking; 
and it seemed as if there was more play than 
work going on in some places. Everybody 
was trying to get red ears, because the one 
that gota red ear was allowed to kiss any- 
body they chose to; and I guessed, by the 
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sound, that somebody got red ears for trying 
to do so. I didn’t try to get a red ear of corn, 
but Gus gave me one, slyly, out of his pocket, 
saying he had‘ kept it over from last year for 
this very time. This seemed to me like get- 
ting goods under false pretences; but I found 
it answered just as well, though I didn’t feel 
just right about it. It was wonderful what a 
lot of red ears were found, and then what a 
noise was kept up when the ones who found 
them went round “ taking toll,” as they called 
it. ’Twas jolly, I tell you; and even the old 
cattle, as they stood there munching the husks, 
seemed to relish the fun of the thing, and 
whisked their tails round like kittens. Right 
in the midst of the sport, somebody got up on 
a beam to throw a bundle of barley straw 
among ’em, when his foot slipped, and down 
I came, all of a heap, right on top of the 
corn! ; 

It was almost midnight before they got 
through husking, and then they went for the 
rations. The way they took the husks off the 
chickens was equal to that they had shown in 
the barn, though there were no'red ears there. 
I never saw such appetites; but aunt Hetty’s 
supply didn’t give out, and everybody got 
enough, except Gus and I, who had to finish 
our supper the next day. 

You ought to have seen uncle Nathe, with 
his face full of benevolence, and his mouth 
full of mince pie, trying to tell a story about 
an old man being chosen chairman of a meet- 
ing he attended, who was conducted to his 
chair by five young ladies, and attempted to 
make a speech. In vain uncle Nathe tried to 
tell his story; he couldn’t do it for the noise; 
and then he got asleep in the big easy-chair, 
that sat in a dark corner, and the schoolmis- 
tress went and sat down on him. [I protest 
against the publicity thus given to what was 
really the simplest accident. A. H.] 

After the supper there was a dance, though 
I didn’t know there was a fiddler there till he 
struck upa tune. It was the barber of Tug 
Village, who had been invited. Some said 
lhe only knew one tune, and that when the 
dancers wanted a change he would play it 
backwards. But he did first rate, and such a 
quantity of dancing, by so small a number, 
was never done before, I guess. The fun of 
the husking seemed to have settled in their 
heeis, and away they capered till almost day- 
light. 

I didn’t see how they would ever find their 
horses; but they did, and, after a good deal 
of laughing, and screaming, and good-bying, 
off they all went, singing, down the road, and 
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Hilltop was quiet again. It was the jolliest 
time you ever saw; and I tell uncle Nathe that 
next year, if everything happens, I’ll have you 
up here to see the sport, if I have to pay the 
expense of it myself, out of his pocket; but 
he doesn’t seem to look upon the chance of 
my coming back with a very cheerful face, 
and he may object. At any rate, you should 
see it. Yours particularly, 
IkE PARTINGTON. 


THE QUEEN’S HORSES. 
BY FRANCES LEE. 


WENT to the queen’s stables at Windsor 

Castle one day, and this is what I saw. 
Nine and thirty horses in nine and thirty 
stalls, with each horse’s name painted over 
his head; his skin as smooth and shining as 
the skin of a cherry, and his tail cut off square 
and straight. 

The cream-colored horses that are never 
used but when the queen opens and pro- 
rognes Parliament, are kept somewhere else, 
and I dare say she has plenty-of other horses 
at her other palaces ; but when she is at 
Windsor she has to get on the best she can 
with only thirty-nine. And these are not all 
for her own private use either; eight of them 
are for the use of her attendants. * 

Then in an end stall there is Hector, the 
glossy black charger that belonged to Prince 
Albert, and that nobody has ridden since the 
prince consort died. 

And there are the pretty Shetland ponies 
that the Princess Louise drives four in hand 
— Angus, Linda, Margaret, and Carlo. 

So the poor queen has only —let me see— 
twenty-seven for herself, and two of those, 
Snap and Stamp, were sick, and off by them- 
selves in hospitals. 

The horses have nice brick stables ranged 
round the court-yard, littered with straw neat- 
ly plaited at the end, in a sort of knotted bor- 
der, that came out behind their feet. One 
could almost be willing to be a horse for the 
sake of such a home and such attention and 
care. 

These royal horses are never sold; but at last, 
when they are really quite good for nothing, 
and are too infirm to take any more pleasure 
in living, they are put to death — in some very 
gentle way, I have no doubt. 

In another part of the yard are the harness- 
rooms, with a stove in each room, and the 
beautifully gold and silver mounted harnesses 
hanging around the walls. Upon one side is 
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the blacksmith’s shop, and on the other the 
carriage-houses. There are phaetons, and 
state-coaches, and chaises, and basket wagons, 
and sleighs — everything you can think of in 
the shape of beautiful carriages. The wheels 
are painted red, and they have linings and 
cushions of blue silken damask, wrought 
everywhere with the rose, the shamrock, and 
the thistle intertwined with the initials “‘ V. 
R.” Itseems to me the queen must get so 
weary of seeing the same monogram on every- 
thing, everywhere she looks. 

Queen Victoria’s own favorite saddle horse 
is a dark bay, named Flora, and her car- 
riage horses for home driving are Baroness 
and Spinster. 

The others are named Forfeit, Helen, Ro- 
land, Pert, Faith, Malakoff Prison, Rupert, 
Tantalus, Outcast, Pierre Paste, Foil, Alma, 
Progress, Torch, Faust, and Snyder. And 


the horses of the attendants are Philippi, An- 
drew, Watchman, Waymark, Gleaner, Sphinx, 
Peabody, and Esher. 

So now, if you have a horse without a name, 
here are nine and thirty names for you to 
choose from. And I assure you, you cannot 
find handsomer horses to name them after. 


THE DISOONTENTED DUTOH GIRL. 
BY AUNT FANNY. 


CHUBBY little Dutch girl 
Lately screamed and cried, 
Who lived in the Dutch town 
Of Schleindermanderschleid. 


‘*T won’t eat saur kraut!” 
Said this little sinner; 

‘*T won’t eat herring salad! 
I won’t eat my dinner!” 


Her mother boxed her ears well, 
Then kissed her twice, and sighed, 

And went to see the king at 
Oberschleindermanderschleid 


** Wie gehts,” * said the king and queen; 
** What’s the fuss about?” 

“*T’ve a little girl, mynheer, 
Who won’t eat saur kraut. 


‘“‘ She wants brod and butter, t 
And cake with anise-seed ; 
She won't eat saur kraut, 
She won’t — no, indeed! 





* How do you do? + Bread and butter. 
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“« And, as to herring salad, 
She says a fat boy died, 

Who was choked with herring bone, 
In Schleindermanderschleid.” 


** Donder!” * said the king, with rage; 
‘¢ She shall take a ride 

To our trusty town of 
Nederschleindermanderschleid.” 


* Blitzen!” ¢ said the angry queen; 
*‘ Give her saur kraut, 

And until she likes it, 
Never let her out.” 


But the little Dutch girl 
Starved herself and died, 

And never saw her home again 
Of Schleindermanderschleid. 


And now take warning, boys and girls, 
And mind what you're about; 

Do you hate herring salad? 
Do you hate saur kraut? 


Eat what is placed before you, 
Of boiled, or stewed, or fried; 
Don’t be like the little girl 
Of Schleindermanderschleid. 


Your mamma cannot go to 
Oberschliendermanderschleid, 

Nor the king lock you up in 
Nederschleindermanderschleid. 


But when you read this nonsense rhyme, 
You merry girls and boys, 

Just say, ‘‘ Mamma is good to me; 
She gives me cake and toys. 


** She teaches me my duty, too, 
And never calls me sinner; 

And we should be contented with 
Whatever is for dinner.” 


You never say, ‘‘I won’t eat-crusts! 
I won’t eat roasted mutton! 

Veal is not fit to give a cat! 
And fat’s not worth a button!” 


You take, I hope, with thankful hearts, 
Whate’er to you is sent; 

And try, whatever is your lot, 
Therewith to be content. 

—— A Swiss inventor, named Argand, first 
contrived a lamp with a°steady flame. It is 
now nearly a century since his death, yet the 
Argand burner is used to this day, while the 
inventor was worn eut in mind and body, and 
died poor. 


* Thunder. 





t Lightning. 
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BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Vv. THE EMERALD. 


IIE shades of the emerald, in all their 

-beautiful variety, repeat the colors of the 
waves of the sea, from their splendid blue that 
rivals the most brilliant sapphires, to their 
vivid green, that one can only name a liquid 
emerald; and ranging through all the inter- 
mediate shades, dark-blue, gray-blue, blue- 
green, yellow-green, gray-green, dark-green, 
and the like, — which have given the name 
of agua-marine (sea-water) to the most nota- 
ble variety of this gem. 

In general the emerald is composed of sixty- 
eight parts silica, twelve parts alumina, and 
fourteen glucina. It is the least hard of the 
precious stones, and is easily broken. The 
name has a root that is much more refractory, 
the Latin smaragdus, from the Chaldean 
samarat, softened by the Spanish into esme- 
valda, by the French to émerande. 

The bluish varieties of the emerald are 
called aqua-marines, and are sometimes found 
very large, as at Acworth, in New Hampshire, 
where a prism of this stone was discovered 
nearly two feet in diameter. It was not, how-. 
ever, transparent. The crystals of a yellow- 
ish-green are called beryls, and are identical 
with the emerald in all but color. 

The Oriental emerald is a species of hyaline 
corindon, of a beautiful prairie green, like the 
soft, pure grass, vivid or deep, but very clear, 
and charming to behold. It is becoming more 
and more rare. When it is perfect, and weighs 
more than two carats, its value is equal to that 
of the diamond. It is found chiefly in the 
southern regions of the old world and in 
Peru.. The ancients brought it from Upper 
Egypt, near the Red Sea. Its color is sup- 
posed to be due to the oxide of chrome, with a 
small quantity of which a considerable mass 
of colorless glass can be made to take the ex- 
act tint of the purest emerald. Or, to speak 
with more exactness, for the benefit of our in- 
genious boys and girls, who may wish to make 
their own emeralds, thirteen parts of oxide of 
chrome suffice, for one thousand parts white 
glass, to make a perfect imitation of the Ori- 
ental emerald in point of color. It is, indeed, 
the most easily imitated by art of all the pre- 
cious stones. 

Emeralds are cut in level tablets, with a 
margin simply bisected, and, when clear, are 
mounted open, or with a foil when the color is 
feeble. 
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One of the most’ beautiful emeralds known 
was once an ornament in the tiara of Pope 
Julius ITI. It was restored to Pius VII. by the 
first Napoleon, after a three hundred years’ 
visit to the collections of Paris. The abso- 
lutely finest emerald, however, is not the 
pope’s, but belongs to the imperial cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. It weighs thirty carats, and 
is, perfect in color and clearness. But the 
lapidary, greener than the stone, destroyed 
half its value by the absurd manner of the 
cutting. The seven principal emeralds among 
the crown jewels of France are valued at fifty 
thousand francs. In the cabinet of the Roy- 
al Society, London, is a kind of emerald which 
shines in the dark when it has been rubbed 
vigorously, and continues luminous for a con- 
siderable time; and, whut is still more pecu- 
liar, the green of this stone changes to a 
turquoise blue while it shines, and slowly re- 
turns to its green tint when it loses its radi- 
ance. So is it with some of our mortal green- 
horns; a severe rubbing down will give them 
a surprising brightness, but take away the 
friction and they relapse to the old verdure. 

Many historians, in their veracious chroni- 
cles, assert that the masses of green stones 
that decorated the temples and edifices of old 
Tyre were true aqua-marines, or a kind of 
emerald with the color thinned out, — diluted 
to aclearer green; but only very sympathet- 
ically-tinted people take all the ‘thuge green 
boulders of the ancients for real gems. Old 
sailors leave to the marines those stunning re- 
ports of that verdant family of aqua-marines. 

The finest aqua-marines come to us from 
the Chinese borders. Seven or eight leagues 
from the Red Sea are traces of extensive. 
works connected with the ancient mining for 
emeralds, where shafts from three to four 
hundred feet in depth lead down to galleries 
still more extensive. 

In the new world the Spaniards discovered 
among the Andes, at a thousand feet ahove 
the level of the sea, beautiful fragments of 
emerald; and the mines are still worked there 
by a company of capitalists of New Granada. 

The veins in which the emeralds are found 
are often composed of carbonate of lime, lam- 
ellated, white, and semi-transparent, not un- 
like Iceland spar in appearance, but more 
frequently are a bituminous limestone, with 
crystals, here and there, of the carbonate of 
lime. The emeralds found in this bed are not 
unfrequently crossed by veins of the enclosing 
substance, in several directions, making, not 
one entire gem, but several fragments sealed 
together; and, what is very curious in the 
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‘case, when the vein is removed, the opposing 
edges of the fracture are found to correspond 
exactly, suggesting that the fragments were 
once a unit. 

Some emeralds break of themselves on sim- 
ple exposure to the sun, when taken from their 
bed in the rock. It is found necessary to shut 
them up till, by slow evaporation, they have 
lost the water of crystallization in which they 
are steeped, and even then they will sometimes 
crack. 

The natural form of the emerald is the six- 
sided prism, which is only cut for a gem when 
transparent, the opaque being used by histo- 
rians to build ancient palaces and temples. 


COME IN,.MY OHILD. 
A CHRISTMAS SONG. 

[WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


HIVERING, sad, 
Scantily clad, 

And face so pale and so old; 
With weary, worn feet, 
Treading the street, 

Windy, and wintry, and cold! 
Something to wear! 

Something to eat! 
Poorest of fare 
In hunger is sweet. 


Blessed and holy the angelic strain 
That sweetly descended on Bethlehem's plain. 
O, wonderful story! 
To God be the glory, 
And peace*and good will unto men! 
And down the long ages, 
By bards and by sages, 
By priest and by people, 
By pulpit and steeple, 
By bell and by voice, 
The nations rejoice: 
*Tis peace and good will unto men! 


Shivering, sad, 
Scantily clad, 
She stands in the windows’ light; 
She sees the joy of the merry throng, 
She hears the music of Christmas song, 
She sees the table all spread with food, 
And then she wonders if God zs good! 
And weeps — for ’tis Christmas night! 
“* Come in, my child,”’ said a cheerful voice; 
‘* Come in, and help us all rejoice. 
Within there is warmth and food for you; 
Come in, and find God’s promise true.” 
And she stood within the cheerful hall, 
She heard the welcome to one and all, 
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And the ‘tears were dried from her gladdéning 
eyes, , 

While the stars looked down from the Christ- 
mas skies. 


And so for the weary and worn of earth, 
Do the blessings come from the heavenly 
birth; 
And still sounds forth the blessed strain, 
As sweet as of old on Bethlehem’s plain, 
The wonderful story, 
‘* To God be the glory, 
And peace and good will unto men!” 
** Come unto me, ye weary and faint; 
Come unto me with every complaint. 
The door is wide open; come, enter ye in; 
Leave behind you all trouble, all care,’and all 
sin; 
Listen the Christmas song once and again: 
Peace on the earth “nd good will unto men.” 


POETS’ HOMES. 
LORD HOUGHTON. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


HIS voluminous author and most amiable 
man is better known as Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes. Some years ago he was elevated 
to the British peerage by Lord Palmerston, as 
a recognition of his triple merits of being at 
once a rich man, a liberal conservative, anda 
literary celebrity — three classes of men of 
whom the modern Mazarin had a great appre- 
ciation. Indeed, it is seldom that we find these 
qualifications so happily blended as they are 
in the ci-devant member for Pontefract, which 
town he represented in Parliament till raised 
to the House of Lords. 

This clever author and ‘‘ polished gentle- 
man,” as he once incautiously called himself, 
was born in Yorkshire, in 1809, and is, conse- 
quently, on the high road to threescore years 
andten. After receiving a classical education 
at Cambridge University, he made an exten- 
sive tour throughout Asia and Europe, and 
published, on his return, a very pleasant vol- 
ume, embodying his experiences, under the 
title of “* Memorials of a Tour in Greece.” 

Another visit to the Continent producéd 
‘*Memorials of a Tour in France.” To these 
prose productions succeeded his ‘Palm 
Leaves,” “ Poetry for the People,” and ‘+ Poems 
of Many Years.” 

From these volumes he excluded the least 
worthy, and published his collected Poems in 
four volumes. This edition was brought out 
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by Moxon in excellent style, but had little 
general sale, the greater number of copies 
being purchased by the wealthy bard and his 
female admirers; for, being rich, gaod-look- 
ing, pleasant-mannered, and, above all, a bach- 
elor, he had many friends among that sex 
‘*which roams about seeking whom it may 
devour” at its leisure in the gilded cage of 
wedlock. ' 

Many, many stories are told of his peculiar- 
ities, among which is an occasional indulgence 
in a childish affectation, which would almost 
amount to imbecility, if it were not assumed. 
I remember two instances, which, both hap- 
pening on the same evening, raised a good 
laugh at his expense. 

The first of these néa/series consisted in en- 
tering the room, in which a large ‘party was 
gathered beneath the hospitable roof of Mrs. 
Basil Montague, render in his court dress, 
with sword, and all the other “‘ fixin’s,” as the 
Yankees would say of that absurd and preten- 
tious uniform. Observing two very charming 
ladies, with whom he had not the slightest ac- 
quaintance, seated on a couch at one end of 
thé room, engaged, evidently in a 7é¢e-d-téze, 
“‘the member for Parnassus,” as Dan O’Con- 
nell once scornfully termed him in the House 
of Commons, advanced to where they were 
seated, and, adjusting his sword, he knelt 
midway between them, listened blandly to 
their conversation, first turning to one and 
then to the other, and joining in, as a sort of 
Greek chorus on a diminutive scale. 

Mrs. Basil Montague, with whom Milnes was 
an especial favorite, saw the peril of her pet, 
and rushed to his rescue. 

‘* My dear Lady Dash, and my dear Lady 
Dish” (we think it necessary to add. that 
these are not the real names of the “ fair 
astonished,” there being such titles in De- 
brett’s peerage), ‘don’t be alarmed. This is 
my young protégé” (Mrs. Montague was old 
enough to be Milnes’ grandmother), ‘ Mr. 
Monckton Milnes. He won’t hurt you; but 
he is always doing the most absurd things in 
the world; but he is a dear fellow, and writes 
the sweetest verses in the world. Pray send 
your albums to him.” 

Milnes took advantage of this little diver- 
sion in his favor, and rose to his feet, to be 
introduced to the hitherto astonished ladies. 

Sydney Smith, the great clerical wit, who 
was seated at a little distance, and had seen 
and heard all, observed to Leigh Hunt, with 
whom he was then engaged in conversation, 
**Well, my dear Hunt, I have often heard 
of the cool of the evening, but have never seen 





it till now; and it is a great deal cooler than I 
had imagined it.” 

The second niaiserie of the member for Pon- 
tefract and Parnassus, on this special evening, 
happened only some half hour afterwards, 
when, advancing to the great clerical wit, he 
said, — 

‘¢ My dear Sydney, I promised the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury to drop in at Mrs. Hodley’s 
reception to-night. If you are going, we may 
as well go together.” 

“*T am not invited,” replied Sydney Smith; 
“ but I will give you a word of advice. I am 
very much flattered at your addressing me as 
Sydney; but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t call the 
Primate of All England ‘Billy;’ he might 
not like it.” 

Our readers must bear in mind that the pri- 
vate name of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was “* William Hodley,” and that he was about 
eighty years old. 

This anecdote of Sydney Smith reminds me 
of one that I heard for the first time from the 
lips of Arthur Matthison, one of the sweetest 


‘poets and one of the most intellectual actors 


and vocalists now in America; but whose zn- 


souctance — for he talks nonsense in five lan- _ 


guages—has hitherto prevented him from 
taking that position in American art and liter- 
ature which a man of his uncommon gifts 
ought to have acquired. 

Begging pardon of Arthur Matthison for 
pirating his anecdote, it is this: — 

The Reverend Sydney Smith was taking a 
walk around the purlieus of Lambeth, when 
he saw two little girls amusing themselves 
with a tortoise. Need I tell ofr readers that 
a tortoise is an animal gifted by mature with 
a skin, or shell, almost as thick as a New 
York official's, and that the man who thinks 
to touch his conscience. ought to write over 
his heart what Dante said —‘*‘ All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here ”? 

But now to the anecdote. 

Sydney Smith saw one morning these two 
little children playing with a tortoise. Among 
other methods of amusing that hard-shelled 
democrat, they adopted that of gently scrap- 
ing. the shell. The natural common sense, 
or intelligence, of the pulpit humorist was 
aroused, and he said, ‘‘ My children, what 
are you tickling the shell of that tortoise for?” 

The little idiots looked up and said, ‘“‘ To 
please it, sir.” 

Sydney Smith heaved a sigh at the simplici- 
ty of innocence, and then said, ‘‘ My dears, 
you might as well hope to please the conclave 
of cardinals by scratching the dome of St. 
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Peter’s, as to please the soul of that tortoise by 
scratching its shell.” 

In person Lord Houghton is a little above 
the middle size; his hair dark; his eyes gray 
and expressive; his features are regular and 
attractive. When we knew him, some twenty 
years ago, his manners had a languor about 
them which showed the inborn aristocrat: 
they are, however, the reverse of repulsive. 
He is one of the best-bred, genial men I have 
ever met. Despite his conservative tendency, 
his sympathies are with progress; and I do 
not know any man of his class who would 
find himself more at home in American so- 
ciety than R. M. Milnes. 

I cannot conclude without giving part of one 
of his poems. 

LABOR. 
Heart of the people! Working men! 
Marrow and nerve of human powers, 
Who on your sturdy backs sustain 
Through streaming time this world of ours, 
Hold by that title, which proclaims 
That ye are undismayed and strong, 
Accomplishing whatever aims 
May to the sons of earth belong. 
* ” * 7. 
Thus all must work, with head or hand, 
For self or others, good or ill ; 
Life is ordained to bear, like land, 
Some fruit, be fallow as it will. 
Evil has force itself to sow 
Where we deny the healthy seed ; 
And all our choice is this — to grow 
Pasture and grain, or noisome weed. 


Then in content possess your hearts, 
Unenvious of each other’s lot, 

For those which seem the easiest parts 
Have travail which ye reckon not; 

And he is bravest, happiest, best, 
Who, from the task within his span, 

Earns for himself his evening rest, 
And an increase of good for man. 


This is not poetry; but it is certainly pro- 
gressive principles in very good language. 


EOHOES. 
BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 


NE of the most interesting, and at the 
same time one of the simplest, phenom- 
ena in nature is that of the echo. 

When a sound is made at any spot, an im- 
pulse is given to the surrounding air, and this 
impulse is transmitted through the air in 
waves, just as is the case when you drop a 
stone into the water, whereby concentric cir- 
cles of waves are formed, growing larger and 
larger as they recede from the centre, 
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Now, when these waves of sound strike upon 
some impenetrable surface, they are thrown 
back, just as light is reflected from a mirror, 
or a rubber ball rebounds from a wall. And 
this rebounding of the sound is what causes 
the echo. The side of a house, walls of a 
large room, great rocks, the hill-side, any and 
all of these serve to produce an echo. 

The reason that the echo is heard in some 
instances, and not in others, is the enormous 
rate at which sound travels. The velocity of 
sound has been calculated to be about ten hun- 
dred and ninety feet per second; a result which 
is certainly within a foot of perfect accuracy. 
Now, theory, confirmed by experiment, shows 
that the ear cannot detect more than ten dis- 
tinct impulses per second; when there are 
more, the result is a continued sound. There- 
fore it follows, that if the distance of the re- 
flecting surface fron? the source of the sound 
is so small that thewave can travel there and 
back within a tenth of a second, then the echo 
is mingled with the original sound, and the 
ear cannot detect the difference between them. 
Of course this distance amounts to about a 
hundred feet. « So, to produce an echo, one 
must stand at least a hundred feet from the 
echoing surface. 

Iimagine that there are very few of my read- 
ers who have never heard an echo, the phe- 
nomenon is so very common. But there are 
many curious things to. be told about them, 
which it may, perhaps, interest you to hear. 

Vitruvius, the famous architect of Rome, 
tells how, in Greece, and also at Rome, brazen 
vessels used to be placed under the seats in 
the theatres, which, producing a kind of echo, 
made the actor’s voice more clear, and in that 
way the plays could be heard in even the most 
remote portions of the building. 

In Girgenti, Sicily, there is an immense 
cathedral, which, besides being noted for its 
quaint architecture, has a curious property 
in the way of anecho. The slightest whisper 
uttered from the altar isconveyed through the 
arches away across the entire length — some 
two hundred and fifty feet —of the building, 
and is plainly audible at the opposite end. 
Now, the confessional happened to be situated 
very near the altar, and some of the mischiev- 
ous boys of Girgenti used to gather around 
the other end, and there listen to those con- 
fessing their sins within. Thus secrets got 
out which were intended for the priests alone, 
and scandal spread through Girgenti. At last 
one of the nobility heard of it, and, ready for 
a ‘‘ lark,” he took up his position, eager to hear 
the sins of his fair friends. He heard all he 
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wanted to, for his own wife that day confessed 
to a flirtation with one of the Girgentine gal- 
lants; and the disturbance raised by the lis- 
tener let the secret out, and thereafter the place 
of the confessional was movéd. 

In Paisley, some six miles out of Glasgow, 
is the last resting-place of the Earl of Aber- 
crombie. There isa picturesque Gothic chap- 
el near by, and the echo therein produces some 
most beautiful effects. A single note of music 
is repeated over and over again, now loudly 
and now softly, and at last dying away with 
a sad, mournful sob. If a piece of music is 
played by several instruments, the effect is 
grand, since each note is repeated so many 
times, and in such perfect harmony. In 
Gloucester Cathedral there is a gallery of an 
octagonal shape, and this carries a whisper 
over a distance of seventy-five feet. 

The farther you get from the echoing sur- 
face, the longer time it takes, of course, for 
the sound totravel there and back, and, con- 
sequently, the more syllables can be echoed 
without confusion. In some places it is as- 
tounding how many syllables can thus be 
repeated. ’ 

Dr. John Harris, writing in 1710, tells of 
an echo in Shipley church, Sussex, which re- 
peated distinctly, and without the least confu- 
sion, the following :— 

“Os homine subli 
Jusset erectos—” 

He says he tried it himself one night, and 
can vouch for the truth of it. 

Anecho in Woodstock Park, Oxfordshire, 
used to repeat— and I suppose does now — 
twenty syllables by night, but only seventeen 
by day. Another, on the banks of the Lago 
del Lupo, repeats fifteen syllables. ; 

When one is in a valley, surrounded by 
rocky cliffs, another curious thing occurs. The 
sound rebounding from one cliff, instead of re- 
turning, is reflected on to a second cliff, from 
thence to a third, and so on around the entire 
course. Now, if you call out the single syllable 
**Ha!l” it will be thrown from cliff to cliff, and 
the result will be a peal of laughter. By giving 
different expressions to the original ‘*‘ ha,” you 
can produce the most amusing effect, making 
your laugh merry, bitter, sarcastic, and so on. 

The same thing occurs if you sound a single 
note on a trumpet, or any other musical instru- 
ment. It is carried around, and sometimes, by 
varying the note, a pleasing effect is produced. 
At Rosdeath, near Glasgow, there is an echo 
which repeats three times a tune played on a 
trumpet. Such anecho as this is that of Echo 
Lake, ‘near the Profile House in the White 
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Mountains. * A bar of music will be repeated 
two or three times, and a cannon shot goes 
reverberating around the lake in anything but 
a musical style. An echo in the Simonetta 
Palace, near Milan, repeats the report of a 
pistol some sixty times. 

In some of the large cathedrals the echo is a 
great annoyance, mixing up with and confus- 
ing the following words. This led to the read- 
ing of the service in a uniform monotone, the 
priest learning to time his words so that each 
will fall in with the echo of the preceding one, 
thus making the words more clear. If he did 
not, the echo would fill up the gap between his 
words, and his hearer would receive only a 
rumble. 

The old Greeks heard these curious sounds, 
and they at once set about accounting for them. 
They would hear themselves mocked in the 
woods and the valleys; they would hear their 
words hurled back at them from mountain tops 
and rocky glens. In their simple faith, they 
believed that.there was really some one there 
who did laugh at them and mock them, and 
this some one they believed to be a god. To 
them their hills and their dales, their meadows 
and forests, their rivers and brooks, were full 
of deities, and it was therefore no wonder to 
them that this one made her presence known 
to them. Gradually there grew up an account 
of this, as of all their deities, and a charming 
story it is, too. It rans somewhat as follows : — 

Narcissus, the son of the River Cephissus, 
was a youth of a most perfect shape, and ex- 
quisite beauty, but of a stony heart, wholly 
impenetrable by love. Echo, an Oread nymph, 
who dwelt by the banks of old’Cephissus, not 
a great way from Athens, met him one day, in 
her rambles through the forests of Mount Pen- 
telicus, and at once fell desperately in love 
with him. He only laughed at her, and treat- 
ed her kindness with scorn; and the more she 
pursued him, the faster he ran away. After 
him she would hurry, making the solitary 
places resound with his name. At last grief 
and care began their work, and, little by little, 
she pined away, her sad voice still calling out 
her cruel lover’s name. Soon nought but her 
voice was left, and then she could only repeat 
the words of others — a sad. confirmation of 
the fact that true love never did run smooth. 


—-It is: not only the do-nothings in the 
world who are idle, but those who spend their 
time in trifles, or go from one thing to another, 
never finishing anything; such persons are as 
useless as the do-nothings. 
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KITOHEN 


BY M. 


POLITICS. 
A. W. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. LEE; MARGARET MaA- 
LONE, Cook to Mrs. Leg; NORAH CONNOR 
and JANE CoLiins, Servants in the neigh- 
borhood; TERENCE Rooney, @ Grocer’s 


Shopman. 
Scene. — The Kitchen in Mrs. Lee’s House. 


Margaret. (Alone.) Ah, deary me! Ive 
been sittin’ here the whole long evenin’ wid 
no one to spake to but me poor gray cat, till 
I’m asidull as the ould carving-knife! Pussy, 
pussy, come here till I talk to yea little. Now 
don't ye think, pusheen, that it was a mane 
thing for the misthress to be afther locking 
up that lovely cold ham, so that I could niver 
git a bite of it for me own supper to-night, 
let alone Norry Connor, that’s comin’ in by 
and by, eh? Id like to know what’s keepin’ 
her so long, kitty. There’s a knock this min- 
ute; an’ it'll be she, for certain. (Enter JANE 
Coruins.) Och, Janey! ye’re welcome as the 
flowers in May! Sit ye down. Norah will 
be in jist in a minute, an’ then we'll be all 
snug, for the misthress is gone out. 

Fane. That's well; hand I wish my missis 
would go hout, too. When I lived cook in 
Hengland, they’d be going hevery night; 
hand once we’d a fine party in the servants’ 
all, and telled the policeman that the street 
must be kept fine and quiet, for the missis ’ad 
lost a friend. Ah, them was the grand times, 
Margaret. 


Enter NorAn ConnNoR. 


Norah. Shure, Margaret, I was afraid ye’d 


think I wouldn’t come. But the baby was that 
fussy he wouldn’t go to sleep, an’ so I sung 
him off, for the nurse is bad wid the headache, 
poor thing! Where’s Mary, the chambermaid, 
gone? It’s not her night out. 

Margaret. No, it isn’t. But she’s gone 
out wid her cousin, unbeknown to Mrs, Lee; 
an’ I’m to lave the back gate on the latch till 
she'll come in; for she'll be late. She’s done 
the sme favor for me many’s the time. 





Norah. But if any thief got in, Margaret, 
jist think how bad ye'd feel. 

Margaret. (Laughing.) Indade, that same 
thing happened last month, my dear. We 
both ran in to see Jane Collins, an’ a man 
cathe in an’ shtole a big ham an’ the new box 
of butter. But we cried jist a few tears, an’ 
I told the misthress as how I'd had bad news 
from the ould country, an’ so she overlooked 
it all. Ye'’re a dale too innocent to live out,” 
Norah. Here’s Jane can tell ye all about it, 
for she’s had great experience in England. 

Fane. Hindeed, Norah, ye ’old yerself too 
cheap. What made ye do the nurse’s work 
to-night? Wasn’t it her business to put the 
baby to sleep? 

Norah. But, ye see, I love the baby, Jane! 
he’s jist the age of the wee brother I left at 
home, an’ he’s got big blue eyes like little 
Patsy’s; an’ whin he holds out his arms, an’ 
calls me Wo-zo, I feel my heart leapin’ right 
up. Ah, he’s the darlint! 

Margaret. There, Jane; I said that Norry 
was too innocent to live out; an’ we must jist 
be tachin’ her how to get on. Listen, now, 
till I tell ye how I did in my last place. Whin 
Christmas came round, the misthress was 
afther buyin’ a gown for each of the girls in 
the kitchen; an’ she comes in all smilin’, an’ 
she says, ‘‘ Here’s your gown, Margaret.” It 
was a poor thing as cost only fifty cents a 
yard; so I jist laid it on the table, an’ dropped 
a fine courtsey, an’ says I, ‘‘ Ma'am, ye'd bet- 
ther kape it for yer own wearin’, for I’m not 
accustomed to anything less nor a dollar an’ 
a quarther the yard at Christmas.” I got my 
notice; but I was wantin’ to lave the place, for 
the masther had sivin shirts a week in the 
wash, and I’d niver sthand that. 

Norah. Well, ye had impudence, Mar- 
garet. 

Fane. She ’ad spirit, Norah; hand I 
wishes the girls was hall like her. Margaret, 
dear, can’t ye give us a bit of something, for I 
made but a poor supper the night? 

Margaret. There, Jane, I’m as mad as can 
be! I give ye my word that yisterday I cooked 
the most iligant ham that iver ye set eyes on; 
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and this very evenin’ Mrs. Lee says, says she, 
‘* Margaret, I’ll keep this ham up here, for Mr. 
Lee likes it at breakfast; ” and then she jist 
locked it up in the:sideboard, where the lock’s 
so odd that I can’t find a ke to fit it. Och! 
I'd be ashameg to do the likes o’ that. 

Norak. But, Margaret, shure ye wouldn’t 
open the lock, any way, would ye? Wouldn't 
it be shktealing ? 

Margaret. (Angrily.) Is it I would shkéeal, 
Norry Connor? It's an uncivil word to use, 
for I’m only helpin’ nieself to my own fair 
share, which I wouldn’t get otherways — don’t 
ye see? Husht, now—I heard a knock. 


Znter TERENCE ROONEY, with Bundles. 


Terence. The top o’ the mornin’ to ye, 
Margaret. Shure, now, I forgot ’twasevenin’, 
I did. Now, thin, take great care o’ thim 
“bundles. The big one’s nuts; an’ there’s figs, 
an’ thim’s dates, an’ thim’s prunes. An’ 
thruly, my arms is achin’ wid the weight 
of ’em! 

Margaret. Vl see to’em, Terry; and Ill 
take good care of meself before they goes up 
stairs. Sit ye down, my lad, and you can tie 
up the bundles again, when they've paid toll. 

Norah. (Aside to JANE.) Janey, do they 
mane to eat thim things that the masther 
bought? Why, it’s horrid shtealin’! 

Fane. Norah, you’ave been honly three 
months in this country, and you ’ave no hex- 
perience yet; so don’t ye talk. Margaret, give 
me some halmonds, if there’s any in the bun- 
dle, for. I’m very partial to’em. Now I wish 
I was at ’ome, for there’s a lovely box of hor- 
anges just come in to-day, hand a dozen would 
never be missed. 

Terence. Jist hand me down a fiatiron, 
Margaret, till I crack some of these walnuts for 
ye. Miss Norah, will ye plase to eat a double 
almond with me? 

Norah. Indade I won’t, Misther Rooney, 
for ye’re all dishonest, an’ that’s my mind 
about it! I’m going home out of yer company 
this minute, Margaret Maione, and I’m sorry 
I iver came into it, for I’m accustomed to da- 
cent people, and — (a voice is heard from the 
hall calling, Margaret! Margaret !) 

Margaret. (Frightened.) Och! musha, 
musha! If { didn’t forget to lock the front 
door, and the masther an’ misthress is come 
home so quiet! Tie up thim bundles quick, 
Terry! Look at the nutshells on the hearth; 
and Mrs. Lee will be down here in a minute! 
Oh, murther! what iver will Ido? Ah, now, 
Jane and Norah, darlin’, hide in the closet — 
do now. — (Sfeaks to Mrs. Ler.) Is it you, 
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ma’am? I’llbe up as soon as iver I get me 
hands washed; for I’m afther makin’ bread, 
ma’am. — (Aside.) Terry Rooney, ye thief 
of the world, get into the coal cellar, quick 
— will ye? while I cover up these nutshells. 
(Drops a towel, over the shells just as Mrs. 
EEE enters.) 

Mrs. Lee. Why, Margaret, where is Mary, 
this evening? It is not her night out, you 
know. 

Margaret. Q, no, ma’am, she’s not out; 
only gone to bed wid the toothache. Very bad 
indade the poor girl was. 

Mrs. Lee. Ym sorry for her. But, Marga- 
ret, I miss one of my cut glass dishes, and I 
think Mary must have put it in your closet; so 
I'll look forit. (Turns to the closet.) 

Margaret. (Stopping her.) O, ma’am, 
plase don’t go in there, now! There’s a big 
rat that bothers me, an’ he’s been scrachin’ 
the whole evenin’; so I jist set a trap for him 
inside the door; an’ don’t disturb him, if ye 
plase, ma’am. 

Mrs. Lee. A rat? O, dear, I hate rats! 
Bring up those bundles presently. And, Mar- 
garet, why do you let that towel lie on the 
hearth beside the range? 

Margaret. Shure, ma’am, it’s only nowI 
washed it out, and that was the warmest place 
to dry it. 

Mrs. Lee. Q, well. I hope Mary will be 
better in the morning. Good night. 

Margaret. Good night, ma’am. (Exit 
Mrs. Leg.) Now ye may come out, girls. But 
my heart’sin me mouth yet, wid the horrid 
fright I got. Wasn’t that the narrow escape, 
then? Ye’d better come out of the coal cellar, 
Tetry.. , 

Terence. (Appearing.) Well, Margaret, ye 
do beat iverybody in tellin’ lies! Why, they 
run off your tongue as aisy as the twine comes 
off my roller at the shop! I niver did see your 
match in all my life. 

Fane. (Laughing.) It’s well the mistress 
didn’t hopen the door, for she’d have found 
two big rats, hinstead of one. 

‘Norah. I'm not fond of hiding, Margaret; 
and I'm obliged to you and Jane for trying to 
tache me how to get on. But, saving your 
presence, I like my own way best, for that’s to 
be honest and tell the truth. I was brought 
up to that, an’ I’ll shtick to it. Good night. 

Terence. Shall I see you home safe, Miss 
Norah? 

Norak. I think I’ll be safer alone than wid 
a thieving grocer’s man, an’ so I don’t deceive 
you. _ 
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Fane. What a little fool she is! But she’ll 
learn better yet. Will ye come with me, Terry? 
[Exeunt. 
Margaret. _(Alone.) Well, perhaps the 
child was right; but I can’t change my ways 
now; for shure I’m too old to learn new tricks. 
Where’s Mary all this time? I’m that sleepy 
I must go to bed an’ lave the door open for 
her. Upon me word, I’m tired! [Zxit. 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


ECEMBER,.the last month of the year, 
has come! An old white-haired man is 
its symbol! Is there a child that does not 
love a genial, mérry-hearted old man? Such 
an old man is the proper symbol of December, 
with its merry sleigh-rides, merry Christmas, 
and merry. fireside games. If the year has 
been well spent, should we not rejoice? Our 
** little gardeners ” were full to the brim with 
merry thoughts. This year had been an event- 
ful one to them; so happy and so good had 
they been (all boys and girls are good who 
are pleasantly employed), their parents gave 
them permission to keep Christmas eve as 
they pleafed. Their heads were so full of 
plans, only perfect health gave them sound 
sleep to refresh them. Every leisure moment 
(for their studies were never neglected) was 
spent making wreaths, baskets, and_ crosses, 
from their collection of evergreens and moss. 
The crosses were made of stout wires Those to 
stand were fastened to a block of wood, by 
boring holes in the wood for the wire to pass 
through. Those without a basis had a loop 
ef wire on the top. Over this stout wire 
frame was twisted pliable wire. These frames 
were filled in with different colored mosses, 
and mosses were glued on to the wooden 
foundation. Some of the crosses they orna- 
mented with bitter-sweet berries, which are 
bright red. These crosses would keep all 
winter. Others they dampened before they 
sold them, and filled each crevice with fresh 
flowers. 

They sold wreaths, crosses, baskets, and sen- 
timental bouquets, this month, to the amount 
of thirty-one dollars and seventy cents. An 
aunt of theirs, who dearly loved flowers and 
children, had been invited by Donald and 
Flora to come and assist them in keeping a 
merry Christmas. Most joyously was she 
welcomed. She assisted them in all their 
flower devices, and in decorating their home 


|, relations, and all the servants. 
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for Christmas; pressed trailing ferns, bright 
leaves, maiden’s hair, and bitter-sweet berries, 
mingled with evergreens; these, with ivy al- 
ready growing over windows, &c., made their 
home a summer bower within doors. It re- 
quired many consultations before their plans 
for Christmas eve were formed. Grandpapa 
and grandmamma were to head the list of 
guests; next came two aunts, one uncle, and 
four cousins; then old nurse Dutton; the little 
cripple Jamie, and their eight classmates in 
Sunday school, rich and poor alike. Their 
parents gave them a tree with wax tapers and 
ornaments, and allowed them to select their 
Christmas supper. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon 
provided a plentiful table for all, and gave 
their presents before the guests arrived, as the 
tree was to be loaded-with only Flora’s and 
Donald’s gifts, besides the ornaments and 
lighted candles. These children had spent ten 
dollars in useful gifts to the poor in their vi- 
cinity, which they sent to them during the 
early eve. With their funt’s assistance they 
had bought pretty, tasteful, and useful pres- 
ents for all their guests, including parents and 
They spent 
thirty-two dollars, lgaving one hundred of 
their earnings in the bank. 

We would like to tell you of their presents 
and merry-makings, but Mr. ‘‘ Optic” cannot 
give us sufficient space. We must continue 
our flower dictionary. We commence here 
with the letter O. 


Oleander, Pride. 
Orange Flower, An Offer of Marriage. 
Oxalis, Levity. : 
Ornamental Grass, Utility. 
Pansy, Perfect Truth. 
Passion Flower, Inspiration. 
Peas (Sweet), Coquetry. 
Perennial Peas, Folly. 
Petunia, Ingratitude. 
Phlox Drummondii, Changeable. 
Pinks (Japan, Picotte, Carnation, and all 
varieties), An Invitation. 
Peony, Vulgarity. 
Polyanthus, Injustice. 
Poppy, Stupidity. 
Pomegranate, Grandeur. 
Portulacca, Frivolity. 
Pyrethrum (Feverfew), Fidelity. 
Rhodanthe, Hope. 
Rose (White), Pure and Holy Love. 
“¢ ~=(Pink), Friendly Love. 
‘6 (Red) Ardent Love. 
“© (Yellow), Jealous Love. 
“¢  (Wariegated), Selfish Love. 
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THE PUMPKIN. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


GREENLY and fair in the lands of the 
’ sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 

And the rock, and the tree, and the cottage 
enfold, 

With broad leaves all greenness, and blossoms 
all gold, 

Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once 
grew, 

While he waited to know that his warning was 
true, 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened 
in vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red fire-rain. 


- 

On the banks of the Xenil the dark Spanish 
maiden 

Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine 
laden ; 

And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 

Through orange leaves shining the broad 
spheres of gold; 

Yet with dearer delight from his home in the 
north, 

On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks 
forth, 

Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit 
shines, 

And the sun of September melts down on his 
vines. 


Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from east 
and from west, 

From north and from south, come the pilgrim 
and guest, 

When the gray-haired New Englander sees 
round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored, 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl 
smiled before, 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the 
eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin 
pie? 





O, fruit loved of boyhood! the old days 1- 
calling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown 
nuts were falling; 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle 
within; 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with 
hearts all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the 
moon; 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like 
steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats fora 
team ! 

Then thanks for thy presence! None sweeter 
or better 

E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter! 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more 
fine, 

Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking 
than thine! 

And the prayer, which my mouth is too full 
to express, 

Swells my heart that thy shadow may never 
be less; ‘ 

That the days of thy lot may be lengthened 
below, 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin 
vine grow, 

And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset 
sky 

Golden-tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin 
pie! 


— Tuer: is a great difference in a prudent 
boy and a virtuous. Here lies the difference 
between prudence and virtue. Prudence strives 
to escape a difficulty, and thinks it is sufficient 
to promise to’ repair an injury inflicted on 
another. Virtue does not content itself with 
the hope of repairing a wrong; it does not 
commit it. Virtue alone has no occasion to 
dread the future. Men often plunge into 
difficulties by doing evil with the idea of its 
resulting in good. 
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HE following 
itself: — 


correspondence explains 


Lunatic Hosprtat, : 
Sdutx Boston, September 21, 1871. 

Ottver Optic, Esq. Dear Sir and Brother: 

It is with mingled feelings of admiration and 

respect that I address you, to congratulate you 


upon the valuable addition you have made to, 


the fauna of the world by your discovery of 
that extraordinary specimen of the bovine 
family, mentioned on p. 691 of the October 
number of your Magazine. A left-handed 
bull is truly — if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion —a rara avis, and your discovery of it 
will undoubtedly immortalize your name. 

Let me hope that you will take an early op- 
portunity of giving to the lovers of natural 
history a full and minute description of the 
wonderful quadruped; and permit me to sug- 
gest that it be called ‘‘ Bovis Adamensis,” as 
a slight recognition of your labor in the cause 
of science. 

Iam myself a fellow-laborer in the scientific 
field, being at present engaged in a treatise 
on ‘‘ Tadpoles, considered in their relation to 
the Aurora Borealis,” and I should be proud 
and happy to have you as a co-laborer in the 
work. If the matter should strike you favor- 
ably, I think our mutual friend, Dr. Walker, 
would be glad to receive you for a season ‘un- 
der his hospitable roof. 

I beg you will consider the subject, and let 
me know your views at an early day. 

Fraternally yours, 
G. W. F. MELLEN. 


EpiTortaL DEPARTMENT, : 
Boston, September 22, 1871. 


G. W. F. Metten, Esa. Dear Sir and 


Brother: My modesty does not permit me 
toaccept the flattering congratulations you 
extend to me, since it was not I, but yon, 
who discovered the ‘‘ bull; ” though, unfortu- 
nately for your fame, another had discovered 





it before you; and I shall recommend him to 
the hospitality of Dr. Walker. But perhaps 
I have done even “a bigger thing” than that 


‘of which you accuse me, or, rather, upon 


which you congratulate me. I have made a 
a bull; and I should like to inquire if I had 
not a perfect right to make a left-handed bull. 
And permit me to ask whether, if I had made 
a right-handed bull, you would have been any 
less cordial in your congratulations? 

Iregret that Iam unable to be your co-la- 
borer in preparing a “‘ Treatise on Tadpoles; ” 
but I will cheerfully join you in getting up a 
sequel to your proposed work, which shall 
treat of Sudi-frogs; and, in order to fit myself 
properly to perform my share of the labor, I 
shall proceed at once to ascertain whether the 
creature is a right-handed or a left-handed 
‘* beast.” 

Iam verymuch afraid that our mutual friend, 
Dr. Walker, having already the care of one 
such genius as yourself, would be overworked 
if another were added to his numerous and 
highly interesting family; and I am not at 
present inclined to accept his hospitality, even 
if he were so kind as to tender me an invi- 
tation. 

I am, dear brother, 
Fraternally and truly yours, 
Oviver Optic. 


P. S. Should I subject myself to the action 
of the Aabeas corpus, or any other infernal 
machinery of the law, if I should publish this 
valuable correspondence in the December 
number of our Magazine? 


‘“¢ Gauntlet ” is the first one to find the much- 
desired quotation. He writes from Altoona 
City, — 


Dear Otiver Optic: Reading in the 
‘¢Pigeon-Hole Papers” of October’s Maga- 
zine, I found averse in one of Spenser’s poems, 
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quoted in Sophie May’s capital story, *‘ The 
Doctor’s Daughter,” — 


“It chanced. Eternal God that chante did guide.’’ 


The question was, Where is it found, and 
who will answer first? It is found in Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene, Canto XI., and reads as 
follows: = ; 


“It chaunst (Eternall God that chaunce did guide’’). 


HAVERHILL. We had the pleasure of meet- 
ing large numbers of our boys and girls at 
the City Hall of the thriving city of Haverhill, 
on the evening of October 13, on the occa- 
sion of our “treading.” It was our first ap- 
pearance in the regular lecture system; and 
we confess that our experience was very pleas- 
ant, perhaps more so than that of the large 
audience that filled the spacious hall. Di- 
rectly in front of us was a large squad of boys, 
whose eyes were as bright, and whose smiles 
were as cheering, as ever gladdened the heart 
of a venerable old gentleman. And certainly 
the eyes and the smiles of the young ladies 
present were not less fascinating. At the close 
of the reading the reverend gentleman who 
presided commended the boys for their excel- 
lent behavior, and we took a small portion of 
the compliment to ourself, though we made 
all the noise of the occasion. After the lec- 
ture we took a walk through the streets, and 
tried to find our friend Hoyt, of the Haverhill 

aily Bulletin; but he is a good man, and 
fee to bed early, so that we did nét see him. 
jWe find that our engagement list will afford 
us many more opportunities of looking our 
boys and girls im the face, and we shall al- 
ways be happy to see them, and to take them 
by the hand. Speaking of lectures leads us 
to commend the very admirable arrangements 
of the Boston Lyceum Bureau, under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Redpath and Fall, who 
make engagements for nearly all the principal 
lecturers in the field, and also furnish a variety 
of evening entertainments, such as readings, 
concerts, and exhibitions of various kinds. 


Curva. Allusion is made in the editorial 
correspondence to the letter of our travelling 
companion of last year, Judge Davis Divine, 
of San José, California. We insert here a 
brief extract from it: ‘*At Shanghae I fell 
in with a couple of Russian, gentlemen, on 
their way to Peking, to join the Russian lega- 
tion as attachées; and fine fellows I found 
them. One of them spoke English well, and 
the other a little. From Teintsin we ascended 
the Piho River in ‘sampans,’ a small boat, 


‘around that huge animal. 
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about thirty feet long, with about fifteen feet 
of it covered. We used sail when the wind 
was favorable, when it was not the coolies 
were sent on shore to towthe boat. In this 
manner we travelled about one hundred and 
fifty miles up the Piho to Fungchow, where 
we left the river, and proceeded in mule carts 
fourteen miles to Peking. These carts are the 
worst vehicles ever a man put himself inside 
of on this earth, and when I arrived at Peking 
I had scarcely a whole bone in my body, ora 
sound square inch of flesh upon it. 

‘“* At Peking I staid at the legation of the 
United States, with our minister, Governor 
Low; and a very comfortable place I found it. 
Our secretary of legation is Dr. Williams, 
from Utica, N. Y., with whose family I was 
well acquainted. He has been in China thirty- 
five years; and of the foreigners he is prob- 
ably the best Chinese scholar in the country. 
He has written an English-Chinese Dictionary, 
and is at this time enlarging and improving 
it. To the doctor I am indebted for a very 
thorough examination of the heretofore hid- 
den things of Peking and its vicinity. 

‘¢ From Peking I went up north a journey of 
five days, all alone, except my Chinese servant. 
I travelled from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty-five miles, through the Mongolian 
Gap, in the mountains of the same name, to_ 
the great Chinese Wall, and the tombs of the 
thirteen Ming-emperors. China may be a very 
dangerous country for foreigners to travel in, 
but I must say, for one, that I never travelled 
in any country where I was treated more, kind- 
ly than in the north of China. The people 
were universally kind, civil, and polite. The 
only annoyance that I experienced was that 
their curiosity to see and feel of me, and to 
examine my apparel, became a bore; for very 
few of them had ever seen a European or 
American in their lives. I created as much 
wonder and curiosity wherever I went as an 
elephantin the streets at home, and had as 
many around me as you would see of boys 
But there was no 
rudeness or unkindness manifested. It was 
very different from the treatment the Chinese 
receive here (in California, and, we may add, 
Los Angeles in particular, since the recent mas- 
sacre of Chinamen there). Iwas ashamed 
of my countrymen when I thought of their 
kindness to nte, and when I reflected how illy 
we returned that kindness to them. So it is 
with our people, or, at least, a portion of them, 
who think that those who’ do not speak our 
language must be heathens, when, in fact, the 
heathen part comes on our side, not theirs.” 
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ANSWERS. 


187. 1. Adam. 2. Done. 3. Anna. 4. Meal. 
188. The letter R. 189. (Friend) (ship) (tube) 
(eel) (last in shoe) (D) (beer) (E CIP) (rock) 
(awl) (&) (base) (dawn) (E Q_) (wall) (eye) 
(T) — Friendship, to be lasting, should be re- 
ciprocal, and based on equality. r1go. 1. Kit. 
2. Ado. 3. Nap. 4. She. 5. Ark. 6. Spa 
KANSAS, TOPEKA. I91. 1054. 192. 1. (Sun) 
(a pea) (E N H) — Sunapee, N. H. 2. (Hol- 
idays) (berg) (pen) — Holidaysburg, Penn. 
193. 1. Fork. 2. Lure. 3. Oozy. 4. Raw. 5. 
Ille. 6. Dins. 7. Aunt — Ftoripa, Key WEstT. 
194. (Awl) (g) (ear) (eye) (a) — Algeria. 195. 
Matchless. 196. Lamarque, Nolano, Iron- 
wood, Anagallis— LEONIDAS. 197. (B) (rat- 
tle) (B o'er OVER) (D = 500 DD = 1000 = M 
on Tea) — Brattleboro’, Vermont. 198. 1. 
Grasp. 2. Rupee. 3. Apart. 4. Serge. 5. 
Peter. 199. (A Roman nose) (no F) (ear) — 
A Roman knows no fear. 200. Detroit, Ala- 
bama, Niger. 


ARITHMETICAL PuZZLE. 


201. Subtract 45 from 45 and have 45 fora 
remainder. 


U. B. Ricur. 





CLASSICAL ENIGMA. 


204. 1. Neptune’s trumpeter. 2. One of the 
Muses, she who presided over music 3. The 
founder of Rome. 4. The god of hell. 5. A 
name of Apollo. 6. A priestess of Diana. 7. 
The mother of the gods. 8. The goddess of 
horses and stables. 9. Sea nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Oceanus. 10. A king of Lycia, who 
was one of the infernal judges. 11. One of 
the Graces. 

The initials of all the answers form the 
name of one of the Muses. 

CarriE A. 


205. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


1000 


EK 


1000 
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Dovusie AcRosTICc. 
FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


, 207. 1. The part of a flower you commonly see. 

2. A handsome biennial, flowers like the 

pea. 

3. A yellow gladioli, the very best of its 

class. 

4. Very showy plants, when grown in a 

mass. 

5. A magnificent flower, a rival of the rose. 
My initials and finals now transpose. 
Result — two of the best kinds of fruit 

that grows, 
Moss Rose. 


BoTANICAL DIAMOND PuzzLe. 


3. A Jap- 
4. The plural of an herb. 5. A 
6. The plural of a tree. 7. A 
8. A vine. 9. A consonant. 


SocrATEs. 


209. 1. A consonant. 2. A grain. 
anese tree. 
field flower. 
species of pea. 
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210. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS.’° 


LETTER PvZZLE. 


R—R 
I 
LDC. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


HARLEQUIN. 


Hippen Corns. 

‘213. 1. Philip is to leave New York to-mor- 
row. 2. Tar is black and sticky. 3. She likes 
old Indian stories. 4. He is dim-eyed. 5. The 
doll Artemas sold to Susie. 6. Mr. Penn 
yelled terribly. 7. Frederic, row noiselessly. 

B 4 and I, G, Lass. 


214 GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Rusticuvs. 


Brank SQUARE. 


215. One day I saw a —— kick an —— that 
had stolen a ——. 





Ep. Warp. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 
oF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


December! One of ‘our boys,” standing 
near us, exclaims, ‘‘ Where has the year gone 
to?” and, certainly, it seems but a little while 
since we were making up our Letter Bag for 
January. Time does fly, as the old adage 
says; and, as we begin to pack this twelfth 
“bag,” we have a twinge of sadness, because 
we feel that, while a great proportion of our 
readers ‘will keep on with us another year, 
some will fall by the wayside, and for them 
this is the last of our cheerful chats. Howev- 
er, this is not just the place for lamentations, 
and we will turn to the big pile of letters that 
await our reading. ‘ 

Friend E. F. Madden sends a new kind of 
blank square, which we shall test; and he 
writes that he and John A. Haldeman, 430 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Ky., are about to start 
an eight-page amateur paper. — We are happy 
to tell Annie R. that in due time ‘‘ The Doc- 
tor’s Daughter” will be published in book 
form. Itis a capital story, and will make a 
very acceptable book.— Walter Hutchins, of 
Meredith Village, N. H., is going out of the 
stamp business, we should judge, from the 
fact that he has a book -containing one hun- 
dred stamps that he will sell for a dollar. — 
Pathfinder’s geographicals are accepted. — 
Telegraph, Box 228, Lowell, Mass., has a No. 
14 Lowe Press for sale cheap; he also would 
like to hear from any boy who proposes print- 
ing a paper. — Ed Ward’s “‘ photo” goes into 
our gallery. He was thonghtful enough to 
write us about the great fire at Chicago. The 
rebus was a little blind to our optics. — The 
hidden coins are laid by for identification. 

Ralph Rambler is good at detecting resem- 
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blances, and we have an idea that he is right 
in his guesses. If not, we will ask Captain 
Dad to explain himself. — Waddie Wimpleton 
has started on the road to college. All will 
wish him a prosperous career. That rebus is 
under our editorial glass for examination. 
The truth is, we are getting to be very partic- 
ular, for we find that our readers want the 
very best that can be had, and we mean they 
shall be gratified. 

The botanical diamond, by Socrates, is ac- 
cepted. — Ditto with Nemo’s, which comes to 
us from far-off Interlaken. — Ahoy, yourself! 
the first one is too old, and the second too 
easy; but the skill shown in the head line is 
quite praiseworthy. — Thomas Nast lives in 
New York. — Cochituate can find the acade- 
my ship in the book, but he is at liberty to 
find it anywhere else, if he can. — It is a little 
late for moss roses, but oxy Moss Rose is al- 
ways in season and in blossom, and will ap- 
pear in due time. — We came very near not 
liking a letter just now, because the ink was 
so pale. We are neither old nor blind, but 
we do like bright, clear ink. Are there any 
of our correspondents that will take the hint? 
— There are one or two errors in W. H. Mof- 
fat’s rebus that will prevent its use. — The 
rebus of Rusticus is too mighty for us, and, 
we fear, would be for our readers. — As for 
‘Dime Novels,” the best way is to let them 
alone, and take better and more profitable 
books. Do not make fiction your chief read- 
ing, but, on the contrary, your recreation. 
Try the history of your own country, or that 
of England, or the biographies of some emi- 
nent men, for a wholesome change. Is any 
one hit by this remark? If so, he will know 
it; and so there is no need of explanation, and 
the advice is good for all. 

There is a very large ‘‘ bug,” whose first 
name is ‘‘ hum,” in a certain letter that tells 
about a club of fifteen. The writer did not 
stop to think how easily his trick could be de- 
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tected by using a little arithmetic in connec- 
tion with subscription prices. — We always 
dislike to refuse to at” a favor; but “ our 
girls ” know why'We do not put their names 
among the “‘ Wish Correspondents.” We know 
that but few would make a bad use of the fa- 


some who would, the others must be depriv 
of the pléasure and the profit. We are softy, 
but know no other way to pursue that would 
be safe. We are obliged once in a while to 
make this statement, for we have frequent re- 
quests from girls who do not understand our 
reasons for declining to comply. — F. W. T., 
Jr., 4 Goodwin Place, Boston, has a taste for 
minerals, and perhaps some of our young 
mineralogists will correspond with him. — 
When ‘‘éne of ¢he boys,” and one of ‘ our 
boys,” writes that he thinks our Magazine 
‘the neatest and most interesting magazine 
published,” we give him credit for sound judg- 
ment; friend Brumagin will please ‘stand 
up and make a bow.” — And here is a very 
neatly-written letter from ‘a “‘ disabled drum- 
mer boy,” who was wounded at the battle of 
Five Forks, April 1, 1865. We sympathize 
with the brave boy in his affliction; but it is 
no small consolation to him that he suffered 
for his country. He wants some letters; .so 
let our young friends cheer his heart with 
kind messages. Direct to Drummer Boy, 2048 
Canal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — By the way, 
will not some one be smart enough to find 
that quotation from Spenser that we inquired 
for in arecent number? Edwin Carroll is on 
the hunt, and hopes to be.the first one to 
find it. (See Pigeon Hole Papers.) 

G. F. Hanna, Box 112, Cadiz, Ohio, has 
some Confederate money which he would like 
- to dispose of. Who wants to invest? We have 
an idea that ‘‘ down in Dixie” there are thou- 
sands who have more of such money than they 
can dispose. of, and would sell out cheap! — 
Dear Shibboleth! kind Shibboleth! you little 
know the dreadful power in your possession! 
Why, dear holder of Masonic mysteries, we 
beg, implore, beseech you not to reveal what 
you say you know. Little do you think of the 
mighty consequences of such betrayal! The 
destinies of nations hang upqn your discre- 
tion — the welfare of the world for ages to 
come! If, as you say, you really know the 
mysterious Masonic symbols, you are a person 
to be feared, to be honored, to be obeyed! In 
the name of an anxious world, in behalf of 
things terrestrial and celestial, in the interests 
of the solar system, we beg of you not to di- 
vulge! Bear about with you the mighty se- 
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crets, and generations to come will rise up 
and call you blessed! Shibboleth, take our 
advice! 

Guinea Witch, Box 446, Yonkers, N. Y., 
‘wishes to exéHiange foreign stamps for U. S. 


Match and'proprietary stamps. — Tommy Top- 
cilities thus offered; but, because there are |; 


leton must postpone his proposed rejoicings 
ora wh »"as We'have just now a full supply 
“of the ‘kind of head-work which he sends. — 
We give Braw D. Grin the credif*6f the hand- 
somest writing yet received by us. His note 
is a model of neatness and beauty. We shall 
use one of his rebuses. He thinks that the 
Magazine, like wine, grows better by age. So 


do we. — Each one of Hong Kong’s last batch ° 


of rebuses has some good points, but also 
some error which makes it unavailable for us. 
Now, should he spend as much time on one as 
he did on the szx, he would doubtless succeed. 
A word to all our head-workers: many an oth- 
erwise good rebus is rejected because of bad 
spelling. Of course there is no excuse for 
such mistakes. —- Humpty Dumpty is to be 
congratulated upon his success. 


Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — Henry, 1602 
Palmer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. —J. H. D., 
Lock Box 51, Philadelphia, Pa. —H. W. Af- 
ton, Box 311, East Cambridge, Mass. (birds’ 
eggs). — L. Scott, Box 202, Cadiz, O. (coins). 
— Frank A. Devereux, 206 Essex Street, Salem, 
Mass. (skating). —H. T. Sheffield, 56 First 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. (stamps and curios- 
ities). — Hal, 53 East Twentieth Street, New 
York City (amateur papers). —J. W. Gaston, 
Box 168, Lansingburg, N. Y. — B. F. Martin, 
Box 1550, Watertown, N. Y.— Stillman & 
Tomlinson, Box 589, Westerly, R. I. (stuffing 
birds). —E. F. B., Stall 87, Centre Market, 
Washington, D. C. (music and drawing).— 
Adolphus E. Kahn, 219 East Eighty-First 
Street, New York City. — Edwin K. Carroll, 
89 McCulloch Street, Baltimore, Md. — George 
W. Lee, 1023 Palmer Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. — A. R. Canum, Corymans, Albany Coun- 
ty, N. Y.—J. W. Hayward, 357 Parapet 
Street, Cleveland, O. —A. C. Erskine, Box 
4139, New York City, wants correspondents 
outside of his own state. — Dean F. Griswold, 
Northville, Mich. (autographs). — C. W. Buf- 
fum, Forty-First Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 
(stamps). — James Le Roy, Care Indiana 
House, Cincinnati, O.— Clarence De Cald, 
Indiana House, »Cincinnati, O. — Arthur E- 
Leach, Box 292, Boston, Mass. — H. T. Shef- 
field, No. 56 First Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. — O- 
R. Mitchell, Box 228, Lowell, Mass., wants 2 
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EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
XLI. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: We spent 

a day in Malaga, dogged by the beg- 

gars, and attended a military mass in the ca- 
thedral. We saw the American flag flying on 
several vessels in the harbor, and in the after- 
noon we visited the bark Volunteer, of Bos- 
ton, Captain Blake, and spent an hour very 
pleasantly, in the cabin of his vessel, with 
him. The captain had formerly lived in Cal- 
ifornia, which is the present residence of our 
travelling companion, Judge Divine, and they 
seemed like old friends from the moment they 
met. We were much interested in listening 
to their talk over the early days of the Golden 
State, and especially to the stories they told 
of the bull and bear fights, the two animals 
being chained together. The captain de- 
scribed the process by which he captured a 
” afterwards used for one of 
He spent the evening with 


large ‘‘ grizzly, 
these exhibitions. 
us at the hotel, and when we parted he ex- 


pressed a wish to see us at home. When we 
returned we kept a sharp lookout for the Vol- 
unteer; and the first news we heard of her was, 
that she had foundered in a gale off Cape 
Cod; but all hands were saved. As she did 


not go down, she was afterwards towed to. 


Boston, repaired, and now Captain Blake is 
away in her again. 


After a day in Malaga, we started for Gra-. 


nada. Except about sixteen miles, the whole 
distance is now accomplished by rail. We 
shall never cease to think with pleasure of the 
delightful country through which we passed 
between Malaga and Bobadilla, where the 
road for Granada branches off. It was cov- 
ered with orange orchards, and the trees were 
literally loaded with ripe fruit. In passing the 
mountains, the road goes through a wild re- 
gion abounding in deep gorges and tremen- 
dous precipices. Then the country becomes 
more level, and is as monotonous as the cen- 
tral part of Spain. At Archidona we took the 
diligence, drawn by eight mules, with a pos- 
tilion on the nigh leader, and a man to 
whip up the mules. At Loja, which has a 
castle on a high rock, we took a train again, 





and at seven o’clock were in Granada. We 
went to the Hotel Washington Irving, which 
is upon the hill, and near the walls of the Al- 
hambra. The Sierra Nevada Mountains, twen- 
ty miles distant, were covered with snow, and 
the weather was quite cold for Spain. We 
spent three days in Granada, and it rained 
nearly all the time; but, chilly as the weather 
was, there were roses in blossom in the Alame- 
da of the city. 

Of course our first point was the Alhambra. 
We found there the register of names, which 
was suggested by Washington Irving, and the 
first name in it is his own, followed by that 
of his Russian friend. We looked over its. 
pages with deep interest, and recognized many 
American names; and we were prodigiously 
amused and delighted when we came to ‘ Wil- 
liam Lee, Citizen of the World,” and ‘‘ Willard 
Small, do.,” the former being the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Lee & Shepard, and the 
latter our worthy contributor ,/. We went 
all over the Alhambra; we climbed the 
heights of the Genalife, and gazed with won- 
der and delight at the magnificent view to be 
obtained from its highest point. We saw in 
the hill-side beyond the Darro the caves where 
the gypsies burrow, and in the evening wit- 
nessed a gypsy dance at the Hotel Siete Su- 
elos, where the captain of the band presided 
with a guitar, upon which he made wonderful 
music. We visited the royal chapel in the 
city, and, descending to the vaults beneath 
the elaborate tomb, gazed upon the coffins of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and those of their 
daughter Joanna (Crazy Jane), and her hus- 
band, Philip of Austria. In the chapel are 
the sword and sceptre of Ferdinand, and the 
prayer-book and crown of Isabella. 

We returned to Bobadilla by the same route 
we had come, and there took the train for 
Cordova. The yellow fever in the eastern 
part of Spain made the health officers very 
wary, and at the junction we were obliged to 
pass through the fumigation room, though we 
had a clean bill of health from Malaga, which 
the officials would not even take the trouble 
to read. We reached Cordova at midnight, 
and went to the Hotel Suizza, which we prom- 
ise never to do again; for, though it has mar- . 
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ble courts and marble stairs, it charges very 
unreasonable prices, even for Spain. The 
place is an old Moorish city, and its principal 
attraction is the great mosque, now a cathe- 
dral. It looks like a number of low buildings, 
‘all huddled into one. It is nearly six hundred 
feet long by four hundred. in width, with four 
hundred and fifty pillars, and any quantity of 
Moorish arches. It is a remarkable building. 

We hastened on to Seville, the day after our 
arrival. On the way the train stopped, all the 
passengers were driven into a tent, and sub- 
jected to the fumigating process; and in this 
instance we were nearly ‘suffocated in the 
operation. In Seville we staid at the Hotel de 
Londres, which is avery fair hotel, though 
our trunk was robbed of a considerable quan- 
tity of silver coins, jewelry, and photographs 
while we were there; and Matt, our New 
York friend, lost his choice opera glass, which 
was one of the finest we ever used. We liked 
Seville exceedingly; and if we ever go to 
Spain again we shall stay there a month. Its 
cathedral, with the Giralda, or bell tower, at- 
tached, has one of the noblest interiors in 
the world. The Alcazar, or palace in which 
‘the Moorish and Christian kings resided, is 
full of interest, for it is in an excellent state 
of preservation; and its gardens, when the 
oranges are ripe, are as near paradise as any- 
thing earthly can be. In the picture gallery 
of Seville are many Murillos. On the out- 
skirts of the town is the House of Pilate, which 
is said to be a fac-simile of the original at 
Jerusalem. The palace of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, which is open to visitors, contains 
some elegant apartments, adorned with the 
choicest collections of art. The chapel of La 
Caridad, a kind of private almshouse, contains 
two of Murillo’s finest pictures. To,a practical 
American perhaps the vast tobacco factory in 
Seville will be quite as interesting as the relics 
of the past, not even excepting the memorials 
of Columbus, whose son has a tombstone in the 
cathedral. It is an immense building, and, at 
the time we passed through it, five thousand 
five hundred women were employed in making 
cigars and doing up tobacco in papers for 
smoking. They were of all ages; some were 
gypsies, most of them were Spaniards; some 
were pretty, most of them both dirty and ill- 
favored. 

At ten o’clock one night in Granada, we 
heard the salute of artillery which announced 
that Prince Amadeus of Italy had been elected 
king of Spain. On the day we left Seville 
an immense crowd of men gathered in the 
‘Plaza Nueva, in front of the Town Hall, to 





express their dislike to the new monarch. It 
was said that some students had kicked an 
alcalde down stairs. We walked through the 
crowd, and heard some rather earnest decla- 
mation. Suddenly the mob took to their 
heels, and fled with a shout. A long line of 
small omnibuses standing in the street whirled 
and rattled away. Half a dozen of the civil 
guard, who were walking towards the Town 
Hall, cocked their muskets, and we confidently 
expected to witness a bloody scene. But noth- 
ing of the kind occurred. We tried to ascertain 
what had caused the panic, but were unable 
to do so. A squad of the guard stood on the 
steps of the hall. Possibly one of them raised 
his gun, and the crowd thought he intended 
to fire. Three days later, as we passed through 
the city, we heard that a revolution had com- 
menced; but the Madrid papers said nothing 
about it, and we concluded that the uprising 
had been nipped in the bud. 

We went to Cadiz. On the way we stopped 
a short time at Xeres, where so much Sherry 
wife is made. Cadiz is celebrated for pretty 
women. We did not see many of them, though 
the ladies generally, with their mantillas on 
their heads, were rather interesting. The in- 
terior of the cathedral is magnificent. We 
saw nothing more impresively beautiful. At 
the Capuchin Convent is.the last painting of 
Murillo, *‘ The Marriage of St. Catharine.” 
He fell frpm the scaffold on which he was 
painting it, and died at Seville, a short time 
after, from his injuries. The Alameda is a 
beautiful promenade, and there is a splendid 
club-house in the city, to which our party 
were admitted by the courtesy of Mr. J. Dun- 
can Shaw, the*well-known banker. 

Our next point was Gibraltar; but the 
Spanish steamers put off their day of sailing 
to suit their own convenience. ~ Mattison had 
a letter from a relative, requiring his imme- 
diate presence in London, and he ‘‘ stumped” 
us to go to England by the way of Tours, 
Le Mans, Rouen, and Calais. After a look 
at the Spanish steamers, and with a knowledge 
of the strictness of the Spanish quarantine 
laws, we abandoned the idea of returning 
home by the way of Havana. We considered 
our friend’s proposition for an hour, and ac- 
cepted it. 

That night we bade adieu to Judge Divine, 
who had been our travelling companion for 
over three months. We had agreed together 
remarkably well, and we were very sorry to 
leave him; but he was bound around the 
world. A week ago we received a very long 
and interesting letter from him, wherein he 
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describes his wanderings through Egypt, Pal- 
estine, India, the interior of China, and Japan, 
from which we intend to make some extracts 
when our space will permit. 

At six o’clock the next morning we left 
Cadiz for Madrid, and arrived there on 
the morning of Thanksgiving at home, and 
spent the day at the Hotel de los. Principes. 
In the dining-room we made the acquaintance 
of a Prussian gentleman, highly cultivated 
and elegant in his manners, speaking half a 
dozen languages, who wished to go to England 
through France, which was a perilous journey 
for one of his nationality. He wanted to go 
with us as our servant, or courrier, and we 
promised to consult our minister in regard to 
inserting his name in our passports. We did 
so, and General Sickles advised us not to peril 
our own safety by such a venture for an entire 
stranger. When we saw him, later in the day, 
he had concluded to take a steamer from San- 
tander. We left Madrid at five in the even- 
ing, and reached Bordeaux about the same 
time the following evening. At Hendaye, on 


the frontier, we added to our party Captain 
Soveron, a Spanish retired seacaptain. With- 
out delay we continued on to Tours, where 
the provisional government of France was 
then located, though it did not stay there much 


longer. It was one o’clock in the morning, 
and raining violently. The hotels were full 
to repletion, and we were obliged to remain 
in the station the rest of the night. It is an 
immense building, and all the tracks were 
covered with carriages. We saw that all of 
them were filled with soldiers; so were all the 
waiting-rooms, baggage-rooms, and every 
other apartment. There we learned that 
Rouen was occupied by the Germans, and that 
a large army was moving down upon Le 
Mans. All trains for general use were sus- 
pended, and there was no getting to London 
by Calais. We were rather uneasy in our 
mind in regard to the future, though Matt 
laughed at our fears. Soldiers and civilians 
eyed us with suspicion; and when the captain 
asked a porter some question, an officer re- 
proved the latter, and told him to give no in- 
formation to foreigners. We spread our shawl 
on the floor, and lay down; but we could not 
sleep, and studied Bradshaw and the map till 
daylight. Trains with soldiers were departing 
to the north; and they were fine-looking men, 
not such as the material of the regular army. 
Battle after battle succeeded for a week in this 
part of France, and the fine army of the Loire 
was “fused up.” Doubtless hundreds of the 
fine fellows we saw depart on their bloody 
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mission that morning were wounded, dead, 
and dying within twénty-four hours. 

At seven in the morning we were so fortu- 
nate as to find a train for Nantes, —for we 
expected to be obliged to return to Bordeaux, 
whither the provisional government went 
soon after. We reached Nantes, and then 
continued on, by the way of Redon, to Rennes, 
where we arrived in the evening. The hotels 
were crowded with fugitives from Le Mans, 
Orleans, Amiens, and Rouen, who had fled in 
this direction; but we found rooms in a fourth- 
rate establishment, and remained in this city 
till noon the next day. ‘Soldiers were drilling 
in various parts of the town. We walked to 
the railroad station in a dense fog, and were 
obliged to inquire the way. Our foreign ac- 
cent betrayed us, and an elderly gentleman 
who had overheard us wanted to know whether 
we were Prussians. We assured him that we . 
were not Prussians, but Americans, who were 
the friends of the French. He did not know 
about that, and shrugged his shoulders after 
the manner of his countrymen when in doubt. 
He had evidently read Garibaldi’s foolish 
proclamation, and thought that the United 
States ought to fight the battle of France. We 
told him we had passports visé by the chan- 
cellor of the French legation at Madrid. But 
he said he was not connected with the police. 
We went to St. Malo at one, arriving at four, 
and were rejoiced to find that a steamer would 
leave for Southampton at eleven the next day. 
We were quartered in the Hotel de France, in 
the very house in which Chateaubriand was 
born. We found several English gentlemen 
there, agents of the English relief societies, 
one of whom had been arrested seven times, 
in spite of the red cross of Geneva on his bag- 
gage. We afterwards met a gentleman in 
London who had been “‘captured” eleven times 
within two weeks. 

At the appointed haur we went on board of 
the small English steamer Cesarea, though 
not till we had experienced a world of trouble 
in finding the sous-prefet de police, to visé our 
passport to leave. After we had sailed, and 
gone some distance, the boat was over- 
hauled by an officer, who examined all 
the passports, and we were permitted to 
depart in peace. We were happythen. After 
passing Jersey and Guernsey, and seeing the 
light on Cape de la Hogue, we went to sleep. 
When we awoke the next morning, the steamer 
was at the wharf at Southampton. We 
slipped through the custom-house without 
unstrapping our trunks, and went to London 
by the first train. We roomed at the Charing 
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Cross Hotel, because it is near the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Bowles Brothers, on the 
Strand, where we received all manner of 
kindness and attention from the Mr. Bowles 
who lives in London, and from Mr. Keith, 
who is the principal manager; and. we are 
still of the opinion that this is the most de- 
sirable house for all who travel, or have bank- 
ing business abroad. 

In London our genial friend, Mr. Mattison, 
left us to go to Nottingham. We were sorry 
to part with him, for, in spite of his whistling 
and singing, he was a most agreeable person, 
and an excellent travelling companion. We 
heard of him in Rome recently, and we hope 
to meet him again soon. 

We staid in London a week, and then went 
to Liverpool, where we embarked in the steam- 
er Palmyra for Boston, December 6, We had 
a very pleasant passage for the season, — in- 
deed, the most agreeable we ever made across 
the Atlantic. The captain was a jolly good 
fellow, and, unlike other captains of the Cu- 
nard line with whom we have sailed, he was 
sociable, obliging, and good-natured. The 
passengers formed a very pleasant party; and 
we shall not soon forget the lady from Salem 
and her son, or our seasick room-mate, or 


Captain West, whose stories of his experience 
in the Black Sea and over the Arabian des- 
erts were full of interest, or the surgeon of 
the ship, or the lady opera singers, or the 
English gentleman who was going to Cuba. At 
five o’clock on Sunday morning, December 18, 
1871, we were awakened by the firing of two 


guns on board the Palmyra. We looked out 
the window, and instantly recognized Thatch- 
er Island lights, off Cape Ann. We felt that" 
we were at home again. We.-landed, and had 
the pleasure of grasping the hands of Messrs. 
Lee and Shepard, and of finding all well at 
home. We have not space to speak of our 
reception in the Sunday school; but, though 
a year has nearly gone by, we still see the words 
over the desk, ‘‘ Welcome Home,” and the 
pastor’s original hymn still lingers pleasantly 
in our ears; nor of the Masonic reception in 
Lyceum Hall, where the festive scene sur- 
prised the morning hours; nor of the hun- 
" dreds of kind friends who greeted us person- 
ally, in the newspapers, and by letter. We 
were grateful to all for their kindness, and 
not the least to our generous publishers, who 
made everything pleasant during our absence, 
and pleasant on our return. Our friend Mr. 
Burnham had done so well for the readers of 
the Magazine, that we might have staid abroad 





another year without being missed; and our 


friend Mr. George M. Baker — who does 
more for our readers than any of them know 
— deserves, and has, our grateful remem- 
brance. Weare inclined to go abroad again, 
simply for the pleasure of returning. 

OLIvER OprTic. 
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OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


HEN we returned from our long absence 
in Europe, a year ago, we found that 
our Magazine had been changed from a weekly 
into a monthly. We had consented to the 
change; but it was none the less a change for 
that reason. We expected to note the effect 
of the. change bya considerable diminution, 
at first, in our subscription lists; but, instead 
of that, the increase was decided from the 
very beginning, and we lave been steadily 
and rapidly gaining strength ever since. Thou- 
sands of letters, both from new and old sub- 
scribers, assure us that the change was a 
desirable one; and even many of those who 
objected at first have since declared that they 
have been the gainers by the step. We have 
been able to make each number of the Maga- 
zine at least the equal of the best in the world, 
which was not possible in a little sixteen-page 
weekly. 

Our enterprising publishers have always 
done all, and more than all, they promised; 
and we do not intend to be satisfied with the 
achievements of the past.. Our list of con- . 
tributors embraces the most popular writers 
in the country. For our boys we have, be- 
sides the editors, Mr. Kellogg, whose juvenile 
books are equal to the best, and are not ex- 
celled in popularity by any, and a score of 
others; while for our girls, Sophie May — 
whom the North American Review places at 
the head of the grand army of writers for the 
young — will furnish some short stories this 
year; Aunt Fanny — whose books are known 
and appreciated all over the United States — 
has engaged to furnish us some stories for 
“ big girls; ” Miss Mary N. Prescott, — whose 
stories and poems are always in demand, — 
and many others, hardly less distinguished, 
will contribute to our pages. Miss Hum- 
phreys, our special artist, is always thinking 
up something good for our readers; and her 
labors with pen and pencil will add largely ‘to 
their instruction and amusement. Mr. George 
M. Baker, author of ‘‘Amateur Dramas,” 
the “‘ Mimic Stage,” and other similar works, 
furnishes dialogues exclusively for our pages, 
and has the general superintendence of this 
department. 
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